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REGISTERED, 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their Trade Mark. 
Sold everywhere, and wholesale of 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


Lonpon Acrnts: W. BEST & SONS, Henr‘etta Strect, Cavendish Square. 








BEST 
Soft 6-Cord 


SEWING COTTON, 


Y In Black, White, and all Colours 
suitable for any Sewing Machine. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON, 
CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON. 
In Skeins or on Reels. 
PARIS EXHIBITION 1878, AWARD OF GOLD MEDAL. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
IN CRYSTAL AND COLOURED GLASS, AND FITTED WITH PATENT EXTINGUISHER. 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 
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Part CXXVIL., New Serizs.—Jvty, 1879 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND | ADVERTISER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Fry's Cocoa Extract 


PACKETS AND TINS. 
ag COCOA ONLY. WITH THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL EXTRACTED. 


= pene and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs 
inate ich the superfluous oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended 
to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 

“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and 
Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


The Original, and only 
enuine, 
Established 1837. 


’ S Produces the most deli- 
CUSTARDS BIRD Sees achat ite anaes 


trouble. 


CUSTARD 
sate? POWDER. 


or 7 pints. 


EGGS! To prevent disappointment, each packet must bear the 


inventor’s address— 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 





WITHOUT 








This Day, in 2 vols., 8vo, price 258., with Portraits. 


Life of Charles J. Mathews. Chiefly Autobiographical, with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Speeches. Edited by Cuartes Dickens. 


Macvey Napier’s Correspondence. Edited by his Son, Macvey Narimr. . 8vo, 14s. 
[ This Day. 
As Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Edinburgh Review, Mr. Napier had an extensive 
correspondence with literary men, and this selection includes Letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord 
Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, J. 8. Mill, 
Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and many others. 


NEW NOVEL spy HENRY JAMES, Juv. 
Roderick Hudson. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Northward Ho! By Capt. A. H. Marknam, R.N. Including a Narrative of Captain 
Puipps’s Expedition, by a Midshipman. Crown 8vo, with Llustrations, 10s. 6d. [This Day. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Cotxectep Epition. Von. V. 
Glaucus; or the Wonders of the Sea-shore. With coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S SIX SHILLING NOVELS. New Vozs. 
Macleod of Dare. By Witttias Brack. Iilustrated. 
The Laughing Mill; and other Stories. By Juttan Hawrnorne. 
English Men of Letters. Edited by Jonny Morusy. 
Thackeray. 3y AntHony Trotiopr. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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DO 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with 


JSull Directions. 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


E FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


n 
= 
| 
i) 
: 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. a 
2 
my 
4 
@ 


Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 oe, Direct 
ALFRED FEeNnninGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, IL. W. 





GOWLANDS’ LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 


plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. Estanuisuep 120 YEars, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 















WORLD FAMED 
[BLOOD MIXTUR 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 














FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 





age ee Of aera 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d, or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 





‘Hygienic Spring Mattress Manufacturer, 


EXTRAORDINARY: SALE 


French & Iron Bedsteads 


AND BEDDING. 


In consequence of the continued depression of 
1 


|trade, T. NOEL has a large stock of the above on 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- | 


hand, which he will sell to the public at a con- 
siderable reduction for cash. ‘ 


T. NOEL, 


106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Hotel Proprietors will find this an excellent opportunity for 
furnishing their hotels at a very low rate, 


WOODCOCK’S 





PACE 


WIND PILLS 


Mancuestgr, June 13th, 1877. 
To Mr. Pacs D. Woopcocg, Norwich. 


Srz,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes, 





They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require @ 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
@ special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resuiting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
our preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
heir favourable action are all that could be wished for. 


Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 
Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin; 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 





bloom to the complexion. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 114d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878 ; and numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of fioor and wail tiling. Specimens be 
seen also at Maw and Co.’s Manchester Agent, M. DALE, 50, Johr 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 100, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 





GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 
PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


WINDOW GLASS. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION, 


Stained and Painted Glass 


FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


GEORGE HOUCHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














BURROUGH'S 





OZONE WHISKEY 


FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W. 





SONGS F'OR SAILORS, 


DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


Crown gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 


Morning Post, — “ Spiri i vi 
Pay pirited, melodious, and vigorously 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser,.— Sure of a wide popularity.” 

Examiner. — “Full of incident and strongly-expressed 
sentiment, and having a simple, dashing, musical roll and 
movement that reminds us of some songs that are favourites 
with all sailors, und the touches of humour he introduces are 
precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken 
up the mantle of Dibdin.” 

John Bull,—“ Very successful.” 

Scotsman.—* Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work 
P . all spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, 
fresh-air dash about them which ought to make them 
popular with the class for whose use and pleasure they are 
designed,” 

Literary World.—* It seeks to quicken the pulses of our 
national life. Iti: to be hoped these spirit-stirring songs 
may be sung in all parts of the world by our gallant tars, 
north and south, east and west—wherever, in short, the 
Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 
nna Bennett's ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at 

e. 

Liverpool Mail. —‘Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical 

powers to a noble object in this comprehensive yet inex- 


| poumive work. This gem deserves to be patronised not only 
| by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our Sailors’ Homes and 
| all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Metropolitan.—‘ Instinct with patriotic fire,” 

Mirror.—“ With admirable felicity he embodies national 
sentiments and emotions which stir the hearts of the 
people.” 

Leeds” Mercury.—“ There is no one nowadays who can 
compete with Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his 
volume of Sea Songs we find the qualities which must 
secure its success.” 

News of the World.—‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Sunderland Times.—‘‘Dr. Bennett is the most popular 
song-writer in England at the present time.” 

Figaro.—“ Well calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of a 
| forecastle audience.” 
| Fun.—‘ Dr. Bennett has done great service to the navy by 
| the publication of ‘Songs for Sailors.’ Our tars wanted 
| something better suited to modern times than Dibdin's 
| ballads, and here they have a wide choice.” 
| Nonconformist,—‘t These Songs bear a true literary mark, 
and give out the genuine ring.” 

Illustrated London News.—** Right well done.” 

Echo.—** These Songs are literally written for sailors, and 
they are precisely the kind of songs that sailors most 
enjoy.” 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.,, Paternoster Row. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL'’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm 
to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy 
is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour 
of the dishes to which it is added. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 

CAUTION.—On each Yorkshire Relish Label is our TRADE Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, 
and name, Goopatt, Backnousr & Co. No other is genuine. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 
in Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 


Prepared by | GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 

ee adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 
ahjectionabie, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 
2s., and 2s. 3d. per Bottle. 
Prepared by GOODAL L, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


~GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the euiee 























Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. ‘The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 
Give it a trial. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOOD AL L, B ACKHOU SE & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER 


Makes Three Gallons of the Best Ginger Beer in the world for 3d. 

The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicions and invigorating 
beverage. This Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable medicinal properties. It is 
cooling in its nature, and an invaluable stomachic, rendering it the most wholesome and 
perfect beverage for both winter and summer. It is easily made, and is by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer Powder ever offered to the public. Sold in Packets, 
3d. each, by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen. 


Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 











Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


COODALL, BACKHOUSE & C0. WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


; NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “‘THE NEW REPUBLIC.” Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
Is Life worth Living? By WittiamM Hurret. Maniock. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
A Popular Edition of OUIDA’S NOVELS is now being issued in Monrniy Votvmes, illustrated 
a at 2s, each, HELD IN BONDAGE and STRATHMORE are now ready, CHANDOS will be ready on 
uly 20, 
Small 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Ilustrations, price 1s. 6d. 


The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” “Chaucer for 
Children,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ BY PROXY.” , 3 vols, crown 8yo, 31s, 6d. 
Under one Roof. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy.’ 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “HER DEAREST FOE.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, l0se6d. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” ‘Her Dearest 


‘oo,” &e, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground Plans, 14s 


Church Work and Life in English Minsters and the English Student’s Monasticon. By 


the Rev. Mackenzig E, C, Watcort, B.D. 


Now ready, with 146 Illustrations, price 1s. . a 

Academy Notes, 1879. Edited by Henry Bracksurn. With Illustrations of the principal Pictures 

in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. The greater number of the Sketches drawn by the Artists, All the back 

numbers may also be had, 

Now ready, with numerous I]lustrations, price 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With Illustrations of the principal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, 

most of them from the Artists’ own Sketches. Edited by Henry BiackBvuarn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., a New and Cheaper Edition of 
Lost Rose, and other Stories. By Karuarine 8. Macquor. 
MR, WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Witk1e Couns. 


On July 4 will be ready, with Illustrations, price 1s. 


Belgravia Holiday Number. Containing a C omplete Story by Cuartes Giron (Author of “ Queen 
the Meadow,” &c.), entitled “ALL A GREEN WILLOW,” together with Contributions from James Payy, 

De Tron Cook, the Author of “ Miss Molly,” Mrs, Comyns Carr, B, M, Rankine, the Author of ‘* Phyllis,” Gruaup 

Dixon, and others, 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“The favourite and most fashionable material.’’—Le Follet. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Permanent Oriental Blue-Black. Also in all the fashionable colours. 
The superiority of the “ Louis” VELVETEEN consists in its Fineness, its Softness, its Thinness, and in its 


sit of Rich Solid Colour. 
z THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 


** Is a very close and admirably wearing material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and 
softly, while the brilliant light on the folds cannot be surpassed by the best silk velvet. For every 
purpose to which velvet may be applied we recommend the ‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, successfully 
representing, as it does, a silk velvet at more than four times the cost.”—Le Follet. 


The ‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN neither changes colour, fades, cockles, nor spots with rain,”— 
Morning Post. 


The ** LOUIS” VELVETEEN is not dearer than inferior dyes and makes, 
The ‘* LOUIS” VELVETEEN can be obtained from all Drapers. 
Every yard is stamped at the back Tur “ Louis” VELVETEEN to prevent deception. 








in all th 
hin inal BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





FOR RAILWAY, SEASIDE, AND GENERAL READING. 





ON JULY ist WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE 6d., 


The Summer Humber of All the Dear Round 
FOR 1879, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING COMPLETE STORIES BY 


Miss BRA DDON, 


And other p Popular Authors. 


To be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’. 


RE DUCTION. 
TRELOAR’S LINOLEUM. 
2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. per Square Yard. 
WAREHOUSE: 69, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


A Catalogue of the best Floor Coverings, Post Free. 


5 NONE ARE GENUINE 
CAS ke we, WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK OF 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


fl Trimming for : 
acme. FRILLIN 
@" and Infants’ Wardrobes. 


TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
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CHAPTER THE MULBERRIES. 


Tue Mulberry Club occupied rooms up 
a darksome and narrow flight of stairs, in 


VI. 


‘an antique hostelry not far from Covent 


Garden Market. 

In respect of social and political occur- 
rences, scandalous and otherwise, a modern 
club discharges a function somewhat akin 
to that of the chorus in the old Greek 
drama. It passes comment, according to 
its lights, upon the various current acts 
and episodes of the great human tragedy 
of which itself forms a part. There are, 
however, several easily noted points of 
difference between it and its ancient pre- 
decessor. The club’s judgments, if not more 
intellectual, are at all events less emotional 
than those of the chorus, and, it may be 
added, less harmonious. The former de- 
livers itself from a less insipid moral | 
standpoint than the latter; it substitutes 
modern cynicism for primeval ingenuous- 
ness, and scepticism stands it instead of 
sympathy. A club, in fact, is a man of 
the world writ large—or, rather, boiled 
down; since men of the world, when they 
get together, ac act as solvents of any lin- 
gering traces of unworldliness in one 
another’s composition, and as stimulants 
to all tendencies of the opposite kind. 

Upon the whole, a man would rather 
belong to a good London club than to the 
most harmonious ancient Greek chorus. 
Poetical conceptions, and the grandest 
rhythmical utterance of them, seem imper- 
fect compensation for the cosy club fireside, 
the spicy stories, the scathing satire, the 


i pregnant innuendoes, the pipes, and the 
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toddy. Nor, to ascend from the general 
to the particular, could the best-equipped 
of Greek choruses have discussed the 
character, prospects, and antecedents of 
any given member who happened to be 
for the moment absent—as, for example, of 
Mr. Sebastian Strome—with anything at 
all resembling the shrewdness, the pun- 
gency, and the minuteness lavished upon 
it by the Mulberries. Human nature, seen 
through a drop of brandy and water, and 
aureoled with tobacco-smoke, is worth all } 
the moral abstractions that were ever in- 
vented. ‘“ Abstract morality, indeed!” as 
Ephraim Arch, the wag, used to say; 
“abstract it, by all means, and let us have 
the major’s song over again.” 






















It was a sacred tradition of the Mal- 
berry Club, which every member was bound 
to maintain and even to believe, that the 
cracked and worm-eaten old pint measure, 
which stood under a glass shade on the 
mantelpiece, was made out of a piece of 
Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree, and was pre- 
sented by the immortal bard, at the time 
of his leaving London, to a small knot of 
personal friends and kindred spirits, who 
were the original founders of the later club. 
We are in no respect concerned to question 
the authenticity of this charming legend. 
There, at all events, was the pint measure, 
with a hieroglyphic scratched uponit which 
the faithful interpreted as the initials W. S. 
The club had occupied its present rooms 
from a period of remote antiquity. It was 
composed, during its earlier generations, 
almost exclusively of the higher class of 
Shakespearian tragedians and comedians 
—fine old fellows, redolent of humour and 
deportment, with resonant enunciations, 
stalwart stage chuckles, and an under- 
standing of a leg of mutton in its quiddity. 
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In later times this exclusiveness had been 
in some respects relaxed; perhaps there 
were no longer enough Shakespearian 
artists of the better class to fill up the 
muster-roll. They took in an outsider 
here and there; but always a man with 
something in him—not necessarily in his 
pocket, for the club was in perfectly 
easy circumstances, owning its own free- 
hold, and being besides in possession of 
numerous legacies bequeathed by de- 
ceased members, the combined income 
from which would have supported it well 
enough, had the living members pre- 
termitted their subscriptions altogether. 
There was no club in London that had 
such good wines, and so cheap by the bottle. 
There were not many clubs that had such 
a good chef—or one who drew so generous 
a salary. With all this, the Mulberry Club 
was very little known; many a man who 
fancied he knew London well had never 
so much as heard of its existence. The 
Mulberries, indeed, piqued themselves upon 
keeping this proud retirement and reti- 
cence; it was one of their unwritten laws 
that no member was ever to mention the 
name of the club, or anything that had 
occurred within its walls, in the hearing of 
anyone not connected with the club. The 
maintenance of this secrecy was rendered 
easier by the fact that there were so few 
persons to keep the secret; the roll of 
membership being limited to thirty-seven 
(perhaps in allusion to the number of the 
immortal bard’s plays), and not always 
mustering even that. 
Theclubaccommodation consisted of three 
rooms: one large sitting-room on the first 
floor, and two smaller chambers overhead. 
The dusky walls of the sitting-room—so 
much of them as rose above the cracked 
and battered wainscot—were embellished 
with a dozen old mezzotints and engra- 
vings of bygone stage celebrities, male and 
female, each depicted in a favourite réle 
and attitude. Sculpture was represented 
by a plaster bust of Shakespeare over the 
front doorway, which time and tobacco- 
smoke had tinted a mellow brown, and 
which cobwebs of fifty years’ standing 
(unmolested in obedience to a by-law of 
the club) had veiled in a grey obscurity 
eminently dignified and appropriate. 
There was a piano in one corner of 
the room, now somewhat decrepit, but 
said to have responded in its day to the 
touch of I know not what renowned 
musicians and composers; and each one 
of the six or seven veteran mahogany 





tables was assigned by tradition to some 
histrionic genius of yore, who had habitu- 
ally eaten his chops and drunk his wine 
while seated at it, and by the name of 
whom it was now distinguished. There was, 
moreover, an adequate array of chairs of 
various designs, but all alike in respect of 
sturdiness of limb and rung, and that best 
of polish which is wrought by much friction 
of reposefnl shoulders and elbows. The 
antique chimney-piece jutted out pent-roof- 
wise over the spacious hearth; and when, 
of a winter’s night, the deep grate was filied 
with glowing coals, and the clock in the 
corner pointed to eleven, and Ashe, the 
grey-whiskered, bald-headed, reverential 
little waiter, was responding with metho- 
dical alacrity to the general aspiration for 
toddy—at such a time did the chosen 
Mulberries love to draw around the hearth, 
to puff their pipes, to tinkle their spoons, 
and to discourse one with another, criti- 
cally, cynically, wittily, disputatiously, or 
scandalously, as it may happen. What 
effete Greek chorus ever enjoyed itself or 
poisoned the reputation of its friends as 
they did then! 


It was nearly twelve o’clock, and three 
only of the Mulberries were left sitting 
there in front of the fire: Jasper Grannit 
(a son of Lord Porphyry’s before that late 
lamented peer’s marriage), Fred Culver, 
and Ephraim Arch. 

Mr. Grannit, it should be premised, was 
just returned from a prolonged foreign 
tour, and this was his first appearance in 
the club since two or three years. He 
was some five-and-forty years of age, but 
looking older, with a medium figure, long 
dark face, stiff grey hair and whiskers. 
He was a brilliant fellow, but a good deal 
embittered by his peculiar position in the 
world and his experience of life. Twelve 
years ago he fhad written three very 
successful comedies, which had had the 
double effect of rendering him a literary 
lion of the first rank, and of annulling 
that codicil in his noble father’s will 
apportioning him a legacy of twenty 
thousand pounds. From that time forth 
Jasper had nothing but his own wits 
whereby to support himself; and though 
they had proved fully adequate to the 
purpose, Mr. Grannit remained none the 
less in an attitude of unobtrusive but 
unmitigable animosity towards Lord 
Porphyry, and, for his sake, towards the 
British aristocracy at large. He acted as 
foreign correspondent for the great Liberal 
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newspapers; he wrote pungent essays | neuralgia, his last night’s dream, his to- 
and clever novels. He was a most|morrow’s pleasure trip, were all that 
agreeable companion, though laconic | seemed to him worth talking about. If 
rather than voluble of speech; but what | his little finger ached, he cried; if he was 
he said was uttered so gracefully, and | tickled, he laughed; if he was snubbed, he 








in so melodious a voice, and there was 
withal a vein of such polished sardonic 
banter in many of his remarks, that most 
young men, and not a few old ones, were 
more or less under the spell of his fascina- 
tion. He had mixed with all classes and 
nationalities of men, and had mastered 
the wisdom of the world: how best to 
enjoy its pleasures and parry its incon- 
veniences, and—rarer knowledge still— 
how to sneer with courtesy. He was 
always faultlessly dressed, except that his 
jewellery was considered by some critics 
to be rather more expensive in quality, 
and a trifle more conspicuously worn, than 
severe taste demanded; and his manners 
were so good as to be generally esteemed 
old-fashioned. He never smoked, but 
indulged his handsome aquiline nose with 
delicate pinches of snuff, taken from a gold 
snuff-box presented to him by his father 
before their quarrel, and bearing on its 
lid the crest and arms of the family. It 
was the current belief that Jasper Grannit 
would not have accepted a fortune in 
ready money in exchange for that snuff- 
box, which no one else would have valued 
at ten guineas; but no one had ever cared 
to rally Mr. Grannit regarding his in- 
consistency on this point. It was not a 
promising subject for conversation; and 
Mr. Grannit, notwithstanding his uniform 
politeness, was. understood to have imbibed 
certain fantastic Continental notions of 
honour, and of modes of vindicating the 
same, which are happily not in vogue in 
this country. Mr. Grannit’s chair was 
drawn close up to the left-hand side of 
the fireplace, in such a position that his 
own face was in shadow, while those of 
his companions, sitting opposite, were 
fully illuminated. He was constitutionally 
prone to diplomacy and finesse, and was 
often subtle from mere habit, and without 
any special object in view. 

Fred Culver, who was nearest him, was 
of quite another tendency. His egotism, 
instead of being withdrawn towards 
the centre of his moral organism, was 





flew into a passion. If any membor of the 
club happened to taste an onion, or wear 
squeaky boots, Culver memorialised the 
committee, and declared that either he or 
the offender must leave the premises. A 
spoilt child like this is apt to get his own 
way in the world; people are too lazy or 
too timid to cross him. Culver was long, 
lank, sallow, straight-haired, and nervous ; 
he always dressed in black broad-cloth, 
smoked the strongest cigars he could buy» 
and bit his finger-nails to the quick. 
Ephraim Arch, the club humourist, was in 
the habit of declaring that his sole objec- 
tion to Culver was the latter’s musical 
faculty, which prevented him (Arch) from 
slaughtering him twice or thrice every 
day. Culver, in fact, though his con- 
versational voice was harsh, possessed 
what was at that time considered the 
finest baritone in England, when he chose 
to uplift it in song. Unfortunately for 
his daily associates, this was not so often 
nor so regularly as would have been the 
case had he been dependent upon it for 
his livelihood. But Culver was the son of 
a wealthy merchant, and had always lived 
in luxury, and sang only when the mood 
took him. For the rest, he was still (at 
the age of thirty) sowing his wild oats— 
not very big oats, nor many of them, but 
(to quote Arch once more) he made up for 
it by cackling over each one like a hen 
over a new-laid egg. 

As for Arch, he had a dry, homely air 
with him that served to give his witticisms 
projection, so to speak; it was, indeed, in 
the opinion of his detractors, the only funny 
thing about them. But it was as an actor 
that Arch had made his real mark; his 
talent and versatility were of the first order; 
the ease and completeness with which he 
assumed a part suggesting a doubt as to 
whether what purported to be his real self 
might not be one of the less successful of 
his impersonations. His garb was shabby, 
ill-cut, and formal ; but it was worn with so 
much address and physical self-possession 
as to appear becoming. Except when his 


spread over his outside, like the mantle | tongue was going, Arch had the look of 


of some kinds of shell-fish. 
dignity, reticence— these qualities were 
most foreign to him. He was continually 
feeling irritated or flattered, none save he 


Composure, |a man who cogitates deeply and solidly 
| within himself, and pays no attention 


whatever to what is going on around 
him. Those who knew him best, how- 





knew wherefore. His bilious attacks, his ever, affirmed this to be a mere deceitful 
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appearance or snare; that Ephraim had 
the longest ears and the best memory in 
London; and that no old tea-drinking 
woman outdid him in love of gossip, or in 
store of material wherewith to carry it 
on. Since, in addition to these accom- 
plishments, he possessed a caustic tongue, 
and a wonderful faculty of detecting the 
scandalous aspect of things apparently 
the most innocent, the uniform friendliness 
with which he was treated in the club 
may have been due, less to an appre- 
ciation of his social charms, than to a 
misgiving lest he might, if provoked, too 
clearly demonstrate his genius for social 
malediction. 

These three gentlemen had been sitting 
for the last five minutes without uttering 
a word. At the end of that time, Jasper 
Grannit took advantage of some super- 
fluous breath, which he had been compelled 
to collect in the course of a somewhat 
complicated yawn, to say : 

* Ashe!” 

“Yes, sir!’’ responded Ashe from behind 
the screen, and advancing with respectful 
shoulders and looks askance. 

“Would you mind getting me a drop 
more cognac ?” continued Grannit, droop- 
ing his eyelids in a world-weary manner 
habitual with him. 

“Me, too, Ashe,” said Ephraim. “No 
more for Mr. Culver—he can only afford 
one go this evening.” 

Ashe bowed and glided off. 

“It seems to me very bad taste to 
chaff a man in the presence of a 
servant !”’ remarked Culver, in the tone 
of a candid person who has for a long 
time been concentrating his attention 
upon a distasteful problem. 

Arch replied with an air of saddened 
conviction : 

‘Ah! you never had any consideration 
for servants, Culver. They need to be 
amused occasionally—makes ’em work 
better.” 

“What's the matter?” enquired Grannit, 
sitting up, and languidly feeling for his 
snuff-box. 

“This Arch-humourist of ours was so 
impressed by my losing at cards last 
night, that he seems unable to think of 
anything else,” said Culver, making the 
biting of his nails a pretext for twisting 
his features into a malevolent grimace 
while he spoke. “TI really can’t under- 
stand what concern it is of his.” 

“Ts there much of that going on now ?” 
pursued Grannit indifferently. 





“Ever since Strome took to it—about 
three months ago. I must say I can’t 
understand a student of divinity being so 
fond of cards, and so remarkably lucky 
with them too! He would show better 
taste to leave them alone.” 

“Better respect for your pocket, I 
admit,” put in Ephraim. 

“Strome, Strome,” murmured Grannit, 
taking snuff, and seeming to question his 
memory between the inhalations. ‘“‘ Who is 
Strome? or what is he? I can’t place 
him.” It was a trait of this gentleman to 
be indolently ignorant of what everybody 
else knew; but in the present instance 
his long absence from London afforded 
him an excuse. 

“He’s not a person I think much of,” 
said Culver. 

“Which shows a truly magnanimous 
soul, considering he’s got five hundred 
pounds of your money in his pocket! Ah, 
here’s the grog! Now I, on the contrary, 
think a good deal of him, though he never 
won a penny from me in his life; and I 
happen to know a thing or two about him 
too. He might have been a capital actor 
by this time if he’d begun the study ten 
years ago.” 

“ University man?” 

‘‘Oxford. Was there with Fawley. 
You know Fawley? that little sixty-per- 
cent., who got in here last year because 
I was down with sciatica and couldn’t 
attend the election. They were at school 
together too; Strome beat him in scholar- 
ships. There never was any comparison 
between ’em as to brains, though; Fawley 
never could come near him.” 

“T don’t see how you can venture to 
make such a statement,” interposed Culver. 
“‘T happen to know the contrary—every- 
body knows it! Strome quarrelled with 
him precisely because Fawley was the 
better man, and Strome can’t bear a 
rival.” 

“Seems to be a discrepancy here,” ob- 
served Grannit, not unwilling to be enter- 
tained with a fracas between his two 
companions. 

“Tgnorance is Culver’s foible rather 
than his fault,” said Ephraim indulgently. 
“ The truth is, Strome was fool enough— 
being then young and inexperienced—to 
take compassion on Fawley’s ineptitude, 
and spend all his time coaching him for 
the Mods. They both came out somewhere 
among the first, and Fawley was above 
Strome, as Strome meant he should be. 
Strome was an enthusiastic sort of fellow 
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at that period, and if his friend had 
asked him for the loan of his soul for a 
week or two, would have handed it over 
at once.” 

“Quite a lovely character, pon my 
word ; how came he to idolise Mr. Fawley 
to that degree?” 

“ A touch of nature; I'll sell it to you 
for your next novel: he gave him such a 
gorgeous thrashing at school one day that 
ever after he loved him and couldn’t do 
enough for him. I shouldn’t wonder, now, 
if Culver didn’t believe that!” 

Culver, thus appealed to, threw up his 
arms, and uttered a brief rasping shriek 
of laughter. He then relapsed into con- 
temptuous silence. Ephraim took a sip 
from his tumbler, lifted one eyebrow at 
Grannit, who did not respond to the 
signal, and continued : 

“‘ After the Mods Fawley developed into 
a fine specimen of viper. He told pretty 
much the same story that Culver has 
swallowed. Strome was too proud to deny 
it, broke his heart over it in private, for- 
swore all faith in human nature, and so 
forth. A moving tale, my masters! The 
long and short of it is, Fawley is not only 
bad form, but he owes me five pounds; 
and I shan’t give you another version of 
the story until he repays it.” 

Grannit smiled graciously. ‘ By-the- 
way, seems to me I once met a Strome, a 
collector, or governor, or something, out 
in India.” 

“Sebastian’s uncle. Left him eight 
thousand pounds, free of conditions. It 
was in the Four per Cents. the last I heard 
of it.’ 

“T’ll wager it hasn’t been there during 
the last three months!” exclaimed Culver. 
“He must have had nearly as much as 
that in his pocket last night.” 

“What was the game?” Grannit en- 
quired, drooping his eyelids. 

“Bcarté. He thinks himself a great 
player, but I never saw such a run of luck 
in my life. It won’t occur again !” 

“Ah! He’s going to give you your 
revenge, then ?” 

“Perhaps Culver doesn’t feel quite so 
revengeful as he would do if runs of luck 
were less apt to follow Strome’s play. For 
my part I wouldn’t mind risking that fiver 
Fawley owes me that Culver never has 
luck as long as he plays against Strome.” 

“*’Pon my word, you interest me. I 
should like to see this—er—paragon. By- 
the-bye, did somebody call him a divinity 
student ?” 





“ Aha, yes! and the son of a Church of 
England clergyman!” cried the unappeas- 
able Culver. “I suppose Arch will have 
an excuse ready for that too; but I must 
say I consider it scandalous, and in my 
opinion such a person should not be 
allowed to remain in the club. I shall 
bring it before the committee!” 

“On what grounds does your worship 
propose to demand his dismissal?” asked 
Ephraim, making the square tops of his 
fingers meet in front of his face, and 
smiling covertly in the retirement thus 
afforded. 

“What grounds? Isn’t it grounds 
enough that a man who pretends to be 
preparing himself to preach the Gospel 
should go about card-sharping 5 

“ Card-sharping?” camo .gently from 
Grannit’s lips, as he reclined placidly in 
his chair with half-closed eyes. 

“Well, card-playing, then; it ought not 
to be put up with, whichever you call it.” 

“Tt may be all one to you,” Ephraim 
said ; “ but before investigating that point 
I should like to know whether you ever 
played with Strome, or saw him playing, 
in other places besides this club?” 

“T never have anything to do with him 
anywhere except here—it isn’t likely! 
One place is quite enough for me!” re- 
turned Culver, throwing up his elbows, 
and crossing one knee over the other 
spitefully. 

“In that case, my ingenuous young 
friend, you will lay no information against 
Strome; remembering that, by the un- 
written law of the Mulberry Club, you 
can bring no indictment against practices 
which the unwritten law of the club 
permits within its premises. And, by 
the same token, neither can you, undor 
penalty of expulsion, expatiate upon such 
matters to any persons not connected with 
the club. So now what are you going to 
do?” 

Culver jerked himself out of his chair, 
and after prancing erratically about the 
room for awhile, flounced down before 
the piano, smote the keys, and broke out 
into song. Ephraim laughed quietly to 
himself as -he finished his tumbler, and 
Grannit sat up and took another pinch of 
snuff. 

“T used to be considered a tolerable hand 
at cards in my earlier days,” the latter 
presently observed; “but Mr. Strome ap- 
pears to be a champion.” 

“Not he! he plays no better than 
Culver himself; only he can keep his own 
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counsel, and hisown countenance, too, which 
that long-armed grasshopper cannot.” 

“You're not altogether partial to grass- 
hoppers P” 

“There’s no real harm in ’em; only 
they have to be taken out and exercised, 
once in a while, for the benefit of their 
bilious systems. Nobody else will take 
the job off my hands, so I occasionally 
devote myself in the interests of the 
common weal. He'll be as quiet as a 
lamb as soon as he’s had his song out.” 

“Such an office as yours should not 
remain honorary in the club: not that 
money could recompense it, either. Mr. 
Strome is not quite the moral and mental 
colossus that you painted him, then ?” 

Arch laid his head over towards his 
right shoulder, and scrutinised Mr. 
Grannit’s eyelids with a dry smile. 

“Mr. Strome is a tolerably fair spe- 
cimen of a man as men go,” said he; 
“but if you want a trustworthy opinion 
of him, your best plan will be to form one 
from personal—— Speak of an angel, 
and you hear his wings! How do, 
Strome ? You're late. Ha! Smillet. 
Strome, here’s a man desirous to make 
your acquaintance. Mr. Jasper Grannit, 
Mr. Sebastian Strome. Mr. Grannit is 
an old member; been away on the Con- 
tinent. Let me also present Tommy 
Smillet—the club baby! Friends, this is 
an auspicious occasion—Christmas is not 
far off. What say you to a loving-cup?” 

Strome, who had made his appearance 
in the room abruptly and almost noise- 
lessly, according to the law of his physical 
movements, and who, after shaking hands 
with Grannit, had been warming himself 
at the fire, and unbuttoning and throwing 
back the cape of his surtout, now looked 
at Arch and said with a smile: 

“That American tour of yours got you 
into bad habits, Eph. We don’t ask 
strangers to drink in this country. More- 
over, Smillet and I have just dined. Good 
evening, Culver.” 

Culver had left the piano, and was 
moving aimlessly about the room, shrug- 
ging his thin square shoulders, wagging 
his head about on his slender neck, and 
transferring his hands from coat pockets 
to those of his trowsers; then clasping 
them behind him, and anon hitching a 
thumb into either arm-hole of his waist- 
coat. On hearing his name spoken, he 
stood still, and gazed in several directions, 
one after the other. When, at length, his 
eyes fell’ upon Strome, he started, as if 





then for the first time aware of his pre- 
sence, and said in a tone of icy constraint: 

“T beg your pardon. Did you address 
me P” 

Strome immediately went up to him, 
and putting his hand on his shoulder with 
a friendly but semi-authoritative air, said 
laughingly, “ Come, Culver!” 

Culver made a momentary effort to 
maintain his uncompromising attitude ; 
but the sight of Strome’s face, alight 
with sturdy good-humour, in such poit- 
blank proximity to his own, seemed to 
dissolve his resolution ; the rigidity of his 
knees and elbows, and the haughtiness of 
his throat, underwent a thaw. 

“T—hem !—I didn’t expect to see you 
to-night,” he said in a thin voice. 

“You will see a great deal of me to- 
night,” Strome answered with heartiness, 
adding in a lower tone : “ Did you suppose 
I could sleep with that great wad of bank- 
notes on my conscience? You must help 
me off with it.” 

“ Another gentleman anxious to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Strome,” said Ephraim 
Arch’s dry resonant voice, close behind 
Sebastian’s shoulder. 

And he, turning, found himself face to 
face with Selim Fawley, who had come in 
while he was engaged with Culver. He 
held out his hand at once, and grasped 
Fawley’s moist, nerveless fingers. The 
latter appeared somewhat exhilarated, 
either from having dined generously, or for 
some other reason, and his manner was 
effusive. 

“‘Strome, old man, so glad to see you ! 
Look here, now—bygones be bygones, eh ? 
I’ve been on the Continent, you know— 
Paris, Vienna, and all that. Only got back 
a few daysago. I say, I had a glimpse 
of your governor and some mutual friends, 
you know. All right. So glad to find 
you here! Let’s make a night of it.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Ephraim. “ Mr. 
Fawley has spoken the sense of the meet- 
ing; is it not so, my masters? We will 
adjourn to the Star Chamber; Ashe shall 
brew us a bowl of punch, and then he 
may goto bed. There are six of us here: 
what say you to a little faro? I want to 
win five pounds from Fawley.” 

“The best thing you fellows can do is 
to go home and go to bed,” piped Smillet 
from the corner of the fire-place, where he 
had been conversing with Jasper Grannit. 
“Tt’s to-morrow morning already! I’m 
sleepy.” 

“You must be instructed how to keep 
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your eyes open, Thomas,” said Strome, 
taking off his surtout and throwing it 
over his arm. “I presume,” he added, 
pausing, and letting his two-fold glance 
travel from face to face, “that all here 
are illuminati—we all know the laws of 
the Star Chamber, and the penalties ? 
Mr. Grannit, your three years’ exile won’t 
prevent you——” 

“On the contrary,” said Grannit, with 
a bland smile. He had been standing with 
a pinch of snuff delicately imprisoned be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, his half- 
closed eyes sagaciously studying the scene. 
He now bent forward, and applied the 
pinch with all the grace and fastidious 
expressiveness of an eighteenth century 
beau, flicked away the stray particles 
from the front of his evening dress with 
his silk handkerchief, and inserted his 
hands gently into his trowser pockets. 

With the exception of Smillet, there 
seemed to be a unanimous spirit possess- 
ing the company in favour of the Star 
Chamber (as one of the two smaller rooms 
on the second floor had been nicknamed) 
and faro. By a curious coincidence, Arch’s 
proposition had given words to the secret 
desire of all present; Arch himself being, 
probably, the least serious of them all in 
his ulterior purposes. 

There was a pause, while each covertly 
inspected the others, as if to divine the 
force and capacity of the antagonists with 
whom he was to contend. But while the 
regards of Culver, of Grannit, and of 
Fawley, were bent chiefly upon Strome, his 
were mainly concentrated upon Fawley 
only ; he was not concerned about the rest. 
This was the first time that Fawley and 
Strome had met with any outward profes- 
sion of cordiality. Was it merely for the. 
purpose of getting to sufficiently close 
quarters to try another and conclusive fall? 
These two men had been natural enemies 
for some years past, and each had aimed 
blows at the other’s dearest interests; 
now they had met, by fate or accident, 
for a final engagement. Which should 
win? Strome’s nature was compact of 
victorious elements; but there are times 
when the demon of luck goes mad, and 
runs amuck of all laws, human and divine. 
What was the meaning of Fawley’s ab- 
normal exhilaration? Was it an extra 
glass of wine merely, or did he feel the 
Inspiration of a fatal success, uncon- 
trollable by himself and irresistible to 
others ? 





The party now proceeded upstairs to 


the Star Chamber, marshalled on their 
way by Ashe, bearing a steaming bowl 
of punch. Smillet came last, rubbing 
the back of his round head, and emitting 
inarticulate croakings. 
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Tue speculations that have tortured 
every mourner from the days of Shake- 
speare down to those of Tennyson, press 
upon the unlettered Irish peasant also, 
but he has a simple mode of solving them 
which the educated thinker cannot have. 
He believes that his priest can tell him the 
spiritual condition of his friend; and if it 
be unsatisfactory, he is told that a certain 
number of masses may avail for the soul’s 
relief. How gladly does he pinch himself 
to provide the money for these masses! 
How willingly does he lie down cold, ana 
get up hungry, that he may have funds to 
shorten the time of his father, or wife, or 
brother, in purgatory ! 

Faith aids him in another way even 
while his sorrow is in its freshest stage. 
A dread of troubling the repose of the 
beloved parted soul dries his tears, for 
he has been taught from childhood to 
believe that the grief of survivors has the 
power to keep the spirit hovering between 
earth and heaven, or even to render it 
restless and unhappy in heaven. This 
superstition is common to the peasantry in 
all parts of Ireland, but some of the most 
touching anecdotes on the subject have 
been told the present writer by natives of 
the Queen’s County. 

Mary O’Brien, of Portarlington, lost her 
only son, a little boy of eight years old ; and 
although her priest told her that he was gone 
straight to heaven, she wept and would not 
be comforted. The lights were put out in 
her cabin, and she lay wakeful one night, 
the tears dropping ceaselessly on her pillow, 
when a light that was not of this world 
shone in the miserable place, and she saw 
her son standing beside the bed, in the fine 
white shirt she had buried him in, which 
seemed to cling to him as if wet. 

“ Willy, is it you, my darlin’?” sobbed 
the mother. 

“Oh, mother, you’re a bad mother to 
me,” said the boy. “I was very happy in 
heaven, but you cried and cried afther me, 
an’ now you have me standin’ up to the 
neck in a pond ; the saints an’ angels won’t 
have me wid them ; an’ I can’t get hearin’ 
the music, nor seein’ the lights of heaven. 
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Stop your cryin’, mother, and I’ll be 
happy again.” 

The vision faded, and Mary O’Brien 
dried her eyes, and from that time until 
the day of her death was never seen to 
shed another tear. 


Much wiser was Mrs. Clarke of Clopook, 
another mother, who waked and buried 
her twelfth child, yet shed no tears. 

A stranger happening to meet the funeral 
procession of the last child, turned to ac- 
company it a short way, according to the 
custom of the country, and remarked to 
Mrs. Clarke: “That woman has buried 
childer before.” 

“‘ Ay, has she,” replied the mother. “I’m 
that woman, and this little boy is the 
twelfth I’ve buried.” 

“T knew it,” said the stranger; “for 
look at those twelve white butterflies there 
lightin’ on the coffin, an’ flyin’ off again. 
Those is your childer, poor woman, an I’m 
certain sure you were a good mother to 
them.” 

The mother watched the twelve white 
butterflies. They accompanied the funeral 
to the graveyard, fluttering beside the 
coffin, now alighting upon it, and then 
flying off all together. She went home 
calmly, and that night her pretty little 
Francis came to her. 

“Ts it you, avickP” she asked, at the 
moment hardly remembering that he was 
dead. 

“ Ay, mammy,” lisped the child. ‘“ You 
were a good mother to us all, an’ I’m sent 
wid a message till you from heaven to 
comfort you. Which would you sooner 
have, twelve candles before you or behind 
you when your time comes to die?” 

“ Before me, surely,” replied the mother, 
wondering. 

“Well, I’m allowed to tell you that we'll 
be sent at your dyin’ hour to light your 
way to heaven.” And with a sweet joyous 
smile little Francis faded away. 


The memory of an unpaid debt, or of 
any injustice done during life, is supposed 
to torment the soul in its disembodied 
state. The story of old Peggy Doogue is 
an instance of this. 

Peggy lived in the townland of Crett- 
yard, in a cabin on the high road. One 
day, as she stood at her door, she saw 
Mark Cody driving by, and something fell 
off the cart upon the road. Peggy saw that 
it was Mark’s coat, and she hobbled out, 
took it up, and carried it into the house. 





She found that there was a pound in silver 
in one pocket, and ten pounds in notes in 
the other. She had intended to restore 
the coat, but changed her mind on this 
discovery, and felt very glad that no one 
had seen her lift it. That evening Mark 
Cody came to her in sad trouble, to ask if 
she had heard anything about his coat. 

**Feen a word,” she replied. 

“T don’t know where I dropped it, Peggy, 
dear. Maybe it wasn’t on this road at-all 
at-all, for 1 was round by the Alt wid the 
cart; an’ there was so many travellers 
that I’m ’feared some of them has lifted 
the coat. There was ten pound in notes 
in one pocket, an’ one pound in silver in the 
other: it was the rent I’d gathered, an’ I 
was goin’ to the agent wid it. Musha, 
musha, but it wad be the sore loss for the 
likes of me!” 

Mark had to bear the loss, for no enquiry 
brought him any news of the coat. Peggy 
Doogue was afraid to change the notes, so 
she left them in the pocket, and laid all in 
the box, hanging the key round her neck. 

About six months afterwards she died 
rather suddenly, and her son, who lived a 
quarter of a mile farther on the same road, 
gave her a very decent funeral. 

**Who’s thon walkin’ along wid us on 
the other side o’ the hedge ?” asked he of 
the neighbours, as they were returning 
home together from the graveyard. 

“ Feen a crathur,” they answered, look- 
ing at him in surprise. 

“Ay is there! She left the graveyard 
wid us, an’ she’s been keepin’ up wid us all 
the way.” 

“Who is she, Tim, jewel ?” 

“ Faix, boys, she’s gone: I don’t see her 
at the present time,” replied Tim with a 
shudder. 

“ But who is she ? ’repeated the curious 
neighbours. 

““Saveus! There she isagain! Do yous 
not see me mother on the other side o’ the 
hedge ? ” 

Nobody but Tim saw her. She passed 
her own door, showing every intention of 
accompanying hiin to his house. 

“Come wid me, boys, an’ I'll treat 
yous to a naggin apiece,” implored the 
frightened man. 

The evil moment was but deferred: Tim 
saw his mother in the room when his 
neighbours were gone. 

“* Mother,” said he, when her silent pre- 
sence had terrified him almost out of his 
senses, “what's keepin’ you from your 
rest ?” 
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**Go to my box, Tim,” she said, “an’ 
you'll find a coat wid ten pound in notes in 
the pocket. That's Mark Cody’s coat that 
I lifted off the road last November, an’ the 
money is his. You'll give it back to him, 
an’ you'll make good one pound in silver 
that I spent. You'll do it at oncet, Tim, 
that your poor sinful mother may get 
leavin’ this world.” 

Tim promised to do exactly as she 
directed, and he saw her no more. 


The Irish peasantry are very careful to 
make due preparations for death, particu- 
larly to provide their last garment or ‘‘dead 
dress.”’ 

This care weighs much upon the invalid, 
who frequently orders those in attendance 
to take the shroud out of the box where it 
has lain in readiness perhaps for years, and 
air it properly. 

The writer has more than once heard 
this command given while visiting the sick 
in the County Donegal. That the “dead 
dress” isthe cause of solicitude to the people 
of the Queen’s County even in another state 
of being the following anecdote will show. 
Two old women lived at Castle Pook, a 
rambling old place, once magnificent, and 
the scene of wild revelry so long as its 
owners had anything to squander. But 
the spendthrift landlords were dead and 
gone, and of the Dennis family only two 
members, anaunt and niece, remained. They 
were called “the ladies” by their poor 
neighbours, and were greatly looked up to 
on account of their ancient name; but they 
had not had any better education than 
that which a village schoolmaster could 
give fifty years ago. Theelder Miss Dennis 
had a small annuity, and it was no wonder 
that Miss Honor was almost crushed by 
grief and selfish anxiety when she became 
very ill, and was given up by the doctor. 

“Come here, Honor,” whispered the 
dying woman from her pillow. ‘‘There’s ten 
pound in that box : you'll have that, an’ my 
clothes and the furniture, an’ you’ll be sure 
to wake me decent, an’ put my fine linen 
night-gown wid the frills on me. Bring 
it out to let me see if it’s all right? ” 

Miss Honor promised to obey, but miser- 
liness overcame her, and she grudged the 
corpse so fine a dress. She happened to have 
some black calico covered with white spots, 
which she had bought a great bargain from 
a country pedlar, and she made the shroud 
of it, intending to turn the frilled night- 
gown into money at some future time. The 
villagers from Clopook who came to the 





wake wondered at Miss Dennis’s “dead 
dress,” but nothing was said about it. 

The funeral took place; and now began 
a dreadful visitation for Miss Honor. As 
regularly as darkness fell, Miss Dennis 
appeared in her black and white shroud 
at her niece’s fireside. She pointed to her 
dress, and never spoke a word. Miss 
Honor could not bear it. On the third 
night the coffin was taken up and opened, 
and the frilled nightgown put upon its 
tenant instead of the black and whiteshrond. 
The ghost was now appeased ; she did not 


again appear. 


The friends of Manus White had, with 
much self-denial, scraped together the 
price of certain masses for his soul. 
Father Stephen, the parish priest, had 
said all the masses for which he had been 
paid, except one, in the presence of full 
congregations in the chapel; but, before 
that last mass could be said, the good priest 
was seized with a sudden illness and died. 

It was on the Sunday evening after his 
funeral that Michael Flannagan, a very 
old man, feeling weary, sat down on the 
step of the confessional, and as the crowd 
pushed him he got farther and farther in, 
until at last he took possession of the 
priest’s seat. 

The incense and murmur of voices at 
prayer made him feel drowsy, and he fell 
asleep, and was not discovered when the 
congregation went away and the chapel 
was locked up for the night. He awoke 
when it was quite dark, and it was some 
time before he remembered where he was. 
He then composed himself to spend the 
remainder of the night in the confession- 
box, feeling secure in so sacred a place. 
He was dropping off to sleep again when 
he saw the altar illuminated, and a priest 
in his robes stepped before it, and facing 
the empty chapel, said: “Is there anyone 
present to hear mass read for the soul of 
Manus White ?” 

Old Michael started and shuddered, for 
the voice and face of the priest were those 
of Father Stephen, who had been buried 
the week before. 

“Is there anyone present to hear mass 
said for the soul of Manus White?” re- 
peated the dead priest, in a sadder and 
more anxious tone. Michael shrank back, 
and his mouth was so dry with terror 
that he could hardly say a word. 

Once more Father Stephen asked: “ If 
there is anyone present to hear mass said 
forthe soul of Manus White, let himspeak ?”’ 
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Many thoughts flashed through old 
Michael’s mind as the priest spoke. 

“Must Manus White never reap the 
benefit of the money paid for him by his 
devoted friends? Must the poor priest 
himself languish in purgatory on account 
of an unperformed duty? Never!” 

The old man made a great effort to con- 
quer his terror, and cried out: “I am 
here—Michaeél Flannagan !” 

Father Stephen turned to the altar im- 
mediately and performed mass; and then 
the lights went out, and Michael was left 
in darkness to think over what he had 
seen and heard. 





VIXEN. 


BY THE. AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. &c, 
———~. 


CHAPTER XLVIII, WEARING OUT. 


Tue dusk was creeping slowly on as 
the carriage passed the lodge, and drove 
between green walls of rhododendron to 
the house. Captain Winstanley was 
smoking his cigar in the porch, leaning 
against the Gothic masonry in the attitude 
Vixen knew so well of old. 

“If my mother were lying in her coffin 
I daresay he would be just the same,” she 
thought bitterly. 

The captain came down to open the 
carriage-door. Vixen’s first glance at his 
face showed her that he looked worn and 
anxious. 

“Ts mamma very ill P” she asked tremu- 
lously. 

“Very ill,” he answered in a low voice. 
“Mind, you are to do or say nothing that 
can agitate her. You must be quiet and 
cheerful. If you see a change you must 
take care to say nothing about it.” 

“Why did you leave me so long in 
ignorance of her illness? Why did you 
not send for me sooner ?” 

“Your mother has only been seriously 
ill within the last few days. I sent for 
you directly I saw any occasion for your 
presence,” the captain answered coldly. 

He now for the first time became aware 
of Mr. Vawdrey, who had got out of the 
brougham on the. other side, and came 
round to assist in the unshipment of 
Violet’s belongings. 

“‘Good-evening, Mr. Vawdrey. Where, 
in Heaven’s name, did you spring from ?” 
he enquired with a vexed air. 

“T have had the honour of escorting Miss 
Tempest from Jersey, where I happened 
to be when she received your telegram.” 





“Wasn't that rather an odd proceeding, 
and likely to cause scandal ?” 

“T thik not; for before people can 
hear that Miss Tempest and I crossed in 
the same boat, I hope they will have heard 
that Miss Tempest and I are going to be 
married.” 

“T see,” cried the captain, with a short 
laugh of exceeding bitterness; “ being off 
with the old love you have made haste to 
be on with the new.” 

“TI beg your pardon. It is no new 
love, but a love as old as my, boyhood,” 
answered Rorie. “In one weak moment 
of my life I was foolish enough to let my 
mother choose a wife for me, though I 
had made my own choice, unconsciously, 
years before.” 

“May I go to mamma at once?” asked 
Vixen. 

The captain said Yes, and she went up 
to Mrs. Winstanley’sroom. Oh, how dear 
and familiar the old house looked, how 
full of richness and colour after the bare- 
ness and decay of Les Tourelles; every- 
where a rich variety of form and hue that 
filled and satisfied the eye; a house worth 
living in assuredly, with buta little love to 
sanctify and hallow all these things ! 

The door of Mrs. Winstanley’s room 
stood half open, and the lamplight shone 
faintly from within. Violet went softly 
in. Her mother was lying on a sofa by 
the hearth, where a wood fire had been 
newly lighted. 

Violet went over to the sofa and knelt 
by her mother’s side and embraced her 
tenderly, looking at her earnestly in the 
clear soft lamplight. Yes; there was 
indeed a change! The always delicate 
face was pinched and shrunken. The 
ivory of the complexion had altered to 
a dull grey. Premature age had hol- 
lowed the cheeks and lined the forehead. 
It was a change that meant decline and 
death. Violet’s heart sank as she beheld 
it; but she remembered the captain’s 
warning, and bravely strove to put on 
an appearance of cheerfulness. 

“ Dear mother, I am so happy to come 
home to you,” she said gaily; “and Iam 
going to nurse and pet you for the next 
week or so, till you get tremendously well 
and strong, and are able to take me to 
innumerable parties.” 

“My dear Violet, I have quite given up 
parties ; and I shall never be strong again.” 

“ Dearest, it has always been your habit 
to fancy yourself an invalid.” 

“Yes, Violet, once I may have been full 
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of fancies: but now I know that I am ill. 
You will not be unkind or unjust. to Conrad, 
will you, dear? He has been all goodness to 
me. Try and get on with him nicely, dear, 
for my sake.” 

This was urged with such piteous sup- 

lication, that it would have needed a 
rder heart than Violet’s to deny the 
prayer. 

“Dear mother, forget that the captain 
and I ever quarrelled,” said Vixen. “I 
mean to be excellent friends with him. 
And, darling, I have a secret to tell you 
if you would like to hear it.” 

“ What secret, dear?” 

“Lady Mabel Ashbourne has jilted 
Roderick !” 

“My love, that is no secret. I heard 
all about it the day before yesterday. 
People have talked of nothing else since 
it happened. Lady Mabel has behaved 
shamefully.” 

“Lady Mabel has behaved admirably. 
If other women were wise enough to draw 
back at the last moment there would 
be fewer unhappy marriages. But Lady 
Mabel’s elopement is only the prologue to 
my story.” 

“ What can you mean, child ?” 

“Roderick came to Jersey to make me 
an offer.” 

“So soon! Oh, Violet, what bad taste!” 

“ Ought he to have gone into mourning ? 
He did not even sing willow, but came 
straight off to me, and told me he had 
loved me all his life; so now you will have 
my trousseau to think about, dearest, and 
I shall want all your good taste. You know 
how little I have of my own.” 

“Ah, Violet, if you had only married 
Lord Mallow! I could have given my 
whole mind to your trousseau then; but 
it is too late now, dear. I have not strength 
enough to interest myself in anything.” 

The truth of this complaint was pain- 
fully obvious. Pamela’s day was done. 
She lay, half effaced among her down 
pillows, as weak and helpless-looking as a 
snowdrop whose stem is broken. The life 
that was left in her was the merest remnant 
of life. It was as if one could see the last 
sands running down in the glass of time. 

Violet sat by her side, and pressed her 
cold hands in both her own. Mrs. Win- 
stanley was very cold, although the log 
had blazed up fiercely, and the room seemed 
stifling to the traveller who had come out 
of the cool night air. 

“‘ Dear mother, there will be no pleasure 
for me in being married if you do not take 





any interest in my trousseau,” pleaded 
Vixen, trying to cheer the invalid by 
dwelling on the things her soul had most 
loved in health. 

“Do not talk about it, my dear,” her 
mother exclaimed peevishly. “I don’t 
know where the money is to come from. 
You will be rich when you are of age, 
but we are awfully poor. If we do not 
save money during the next few years 
we shall be destitute. Conrad says so. 
Fifteen hundred a year, and a big house 
like this to maintain. It would be star- 
vation. Conrad has closed Theodore’s 
account. I am sure I don’t know where 
your trousseau is to come from.” 

Here the afflicted Pamela began to sob 
hysterically, and Vixen found it hard work 
to comfort her. 

“My dearest mother, how can you be 
poor and I rich?” she said, when the 
invalid had been tranquillised, and was 
lying exhausted. “‘ Do you suppose I would 
not share my income with you? Rorie has 
plenty of money. He would not want any 
of mine. You can have it all, if you like.” 

“You talk like a child, Violet. You 
know nothing of the world. Do you think 
I would take your money, and let people 
say I robbed my own daughter? I have 
a little too much self-respect for that. 
Conrad is doing all he can to make our 
future comfortable. I have been ex- 
travagant; but I shall never be so any 
more. I do not care about dress or society 
now. I have outlived those follies.” 

“Dear mother, I cannot bear to hear 
you talk like that,” said Vixen, feeling 
that when her mother left off caring about 
fine dresses she must be getting ready for 
that last garment which we must all wear 
some day, the fashion whereof changes 
but little. “ Why should you relinquish 
society? You are in the prime of life.” 

“No, Violet, I am a poor faded crea- 
ture,” whimpered Mrs. Winstanley. “ Stout 
women are handsome at forty, or even ”— 
with a shudder—“ five-and-forty; the age 
suits their style. Bat I was always slim 
and fragile, and of late I have grown pain- 
fully thin. No one but a Parisian dress- 
maker could make me presentable; and I 
have done with Paris dresses. The utmost 
I can hope for is to sit alone by the fireside, 
and. work antimacassars in crewels.” 

“ But, dear mother, you did not marr 
Captain Winstanley in order to lead suc 
a life as that? You might as well be ina 
béguinage.”’ 

Vain were Vixen’s efforts to console and 
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cheer. A blight had fallen upon her 
mother’s mind and spirits—a blight that 
had crept slowly on, unheeded by the 
husband, till one morning the local practi- 
tioner ; a gentleman who had lived all his 
life among his patients, and knew them 
well; informed Captain Winstanley that 
he feared there was something wrong with 
his wife’s heart, and that he thought it 
would be well to get the highest opinion. 

The captain, startled out of his habitual 
self-command, looked up from his desk 
with an ashy countenance. 

“Do you mean that Mrs. Winstanley 
has heart-disease—something organically 
wrong P” 

“Unhappily I fearit is so. I have been 
for some time aware that she had a weak 
heart. Her complexion, her feeble circu- 
lation, several indications have pointed to 
that conclusion. This morning I have 
made a thorough examination, and I find 
mischief, decided mischief.” 

“That means she may die suddenly, 
without an instant’s warning ? ” 

“There would always be that fear. Or 
she might sink gradually from want of 
vital power. There is a sad deficiency of 
power. I hardly ever knew anyone remain 
so long in so low a state.” 

“You have been attending her, off and 
on, ever since our marriage. You must 
have seen her sinking. Why have you 
not warned me before P” 

“It seemed hardly necessary. You must 
have perceived the change yourself. You 
must have noticed her want of appetite, 
her distaste for exertion of any kind, her 
increasing feebleness.” 

“T am not a doctor.” 

“No; but these are things that speak 
plainly to every eye—to the eye of affection 
most of all.” 

“ We are slow to perceive the alteration 
in anyone we see daily and hourly. You 
should have drawn my attention to my 
wife’s health. It is unfair, it is horrible to 
let this blow come upon me unawares.” 

If the captain had appeared indifferent 
hitherto, there was no doubt of the intensity 
of his feelings now. He had started up 
from his chair, and walked backwards and 
forwards, strongly agitated. 

“Shall we have another opinion?” 
asked Dr. Martin. 

“Certainly. The highest in the land.” 

“Dr. Lorrimer, of Harley Street, is the 
most famous man for heart-disease.” 

“T’ll telegraph to him immediately,” 
said the captain. 





He ordered his horse, rode into Lynd- 
hurst, and despatched his telegram with- 
out the loss of a minute. Never had Dr. 
Martin seen anyone more deeply stricken 
by an announcement of evil. 

“ Poor fellow, he must be very fond of 
her,” mused the surgeon, as he rode off to 
his next call. “And yet I should have 
thought she must be rather a tiresome 
kind of woman to live with. Her income 
dies with her, I suppose. That makes a 
difference.” 

The specialist from Harley Street arrived 
at the Abbey House on the following after- 
noon. He made his examination and gave 
his opinion, which was very much the same 
as Dr. Martin’s, but clothed in more scien- 
tific language. 

“This poor lady’s heart has been wearing 
out for the last twenty years,” he told the 
local surgeon; ‘ but she seems, from your 
account, to have been using it rather worse 
for the last year or so. Do you know if 
she has had any particular occasion for 
worry P” 

“ Her only daughter has not got on very 
well with the second husband, I believe,” 
said Dr. Martin. “ That may have worried 
her.” 

“Naturally. Small domestic anxieties 
of that kind are among the most potent 
causes of heart-disease.” And then Dr. 
Lorrimer gave his instructions about treat- 
ment. He had not the faintest hope of 
saving the patient, but he gave her the 
full benefit of his science. When he went 
out into the hall and met the captain, who 
was waiting anxiously for his verdict, he 
began in the usual oracular strain; but 
Captain Winstanley cut him short without 
ceremony. 

“T don’t want to hear details,” he said. 
“Martin will do everything you tell him. 
I want the best or the worst you can tell 
me in the straightest language. Can you 
save my wife, or am I to lose her ?” 

“My dear sir, while there is life there 
is hope,” answered the physician, with the 
compassionate air that had grown habitual, 
like his general sobriety of attire. “I 
have seen wonderful recoveries—or rather 
a wonderful prolongation of life, for cure 
is, of course, impossible—in cases as bad 
as this. Buat——” 

“ Ah!” cried the captain bitterly, “ there 
is a ‘but.’” 

“In this case there is a sad want of 
rallying power. Frankly, I have very little 
hope. Do all you can to cheer and comfort 
your wife’s mind, and to make her last 
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days happy. All medicine apart, that is 
about the best advice I can give you.” 

After this the doctor took his fee, gave 
the captain’s hand a cordial grip, expressive 
of sympathy and kindliness, and went his 
way, feeling assured that a good deal hung 
upon that little life which he had left slowly 
ebbing away, like a narrow rivulet dwin- 
dling into dryness under a July sun. 

“What does the London doctor say of 
me, Conrad?” asked Mrs. Winstanley, 
when her husband went to her presently, 
with his countenance composed and cheer- 
ful. ‘He tired me dreadfully with his 
stethoscope. Does he think me very ill ? 
Is there anything wrong with my lungs ?” 

“No, love. It is a case of weakness 
and languor. You must make up your 
mind to get strong; and you will do more 
for yourself than all the physicians in 
London can do.” 

“But what does he say of my heart? 
How does he explain that dreadful flutter- 
ing—the suffocating sensation—the——?” 

“He explains nothing. It is a nervous 
affection, which you must combat by 
getting strong. Dear love!” exclaimed 
the captain, with a very real burst of 
feeling, “‘ what can I do to make your life 
happy? what can I do to assure you of 
my love?” 

“Send for Violet,” faltered his wife, 
raising herself upon her elbow, and looking 
at him with timorous eagerness. “I have 
never been happy since she left us. It 
seems as if I had turned her out of doors 
—out of her own house. It has preyed 
upon my mind continually, that—and 
other things.” 

“ Dearest, I will telegraph to her in an 
hour. She shall be with you as soon as 
the steamer can bring her.” 

‘“ A thousand thanks, Conrad. You are 
always good. I know I have been weak 
and foolish to think 1“ 

Here she hesitated, and tears began to 
roll down her hollow cheeks. 

“To think what, love?” asked her 
husband tenderly. 

If love, if tenderness, if flattery, if all 
sweetest things that ever man said to 
woman could lure this feeble spirit back 
to life, she should be so won, vowed the 
captain. He had never been unkind to 
her, or thought unkindly of her. If he 
had never loved her, he had, at least, been 
tolerant. But now, clinging to her as the 
representative of fortune, happiness, social 
status, he felt that she was assuredly his 
best and dearest upon earth. 








“To think that you never really cared 
for me!” she whimpered; “that you 
married me for the sake of this house, 
and my income!” 

“Pamela, do you remember what Tom 
Jones said to his mistress when she pre- 
tended to doubt his love ?” 

“My dear Conrad, I never read Tom 
Jones. I have heard dear Edward talk of 
it as if it was something too dreadful.” 

“ Ah, I forgot. Of course, it is nota 
lady’s book. Tom told his Sophia to look 
in the glass, if she were inclined to question 
his love for her, and one look at her own 
sweet face would convince her of his truth. 
Let it be so with yourself, dear. Ask 
yourself why I should not love the sweetest 
and most lovable of women.” 

If sugarplums of speech, if loverlike 
attentions, could have cured Pamela Win- 
stanley’s mortal sickness, she might yet 
have recovered. But the hour had gone 
by when such medicaments might have 
prevailed. The light had burned low in 
the socket; and who shall reillumine that 
brief candle when its day is over? It needed 
now buta breath to quench the feeble fame. 

“Great Heaven!” cried Captain Win- 
stanley, pacing up and down his study, 
distraught with the pangs of wounded self- 
interest ; “I have been taking care of her 
money, when I ought to have taken care 
of her. It is her life that all hangs upon: 
and I have let that slip through my fingers 
while I have planned and contrived to save 
a few beggarly hundreds. Short-sighted 
idiot that I have been! Poor Pamela! 
A month—a week, perhaps—and she will 
be gone ; and that handsome spitfire will 
have the right to thrust me from this 
house. No, my lady, I will not afford you 
that triumph. My wife’s coffin and I will 
go out together.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. “ALL THE RIVERS RUN 
INTO THE SEA.” 


For some days Violet’s return seemed to 
have a happy effect upon the invalid. Never 
had daughter been more devoted, more 
loving, fuller of sweet cares and consola- 
tions for a dying mother, than thisdaughter. 
The feeble and fading woman seemed to 
lean on the strong bright girl, to gain a 
reflected strength from her fulness of life 
and vigour. It was as if Vixen, with her 
shining hair and fair young face, brought 
healthful breezes into the sickly perfumed 
atmosphere of the invalid’s room. 

Roderick Vawdrey had a hard time of 
it during these days of sadness and 
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suspense. He could not deny the right 
of his betrothed to devote all her time 
and thought to a dying mother; and 
yet, having but newly won her for his 
very own, he longed for her society 
as lover never longed before; or at least 
he thought so. He hung about the Abbey 
House all day, heedless of Captain Win- 
stanley’s gloomy looks, and of the heavy 
air of sadness that pervaded the house, | 
and was infinitely content and happy when | 
he was admitted to Mrs. Winstanley’s 
boudoir to take an afternoon cup of tea, 
and talk for half an hour or so, in subdued 
tones, with mother and daughter. 

“T am very glad that things have hap- 
pened as they have, Roderick,” Mrs. Win- 
stanley said languidly; “ though I’m afraid 
it would make your poor mamma very un- 





happy if she could know about it. She 
had so set her heart on your marrying | 
Lady Mabel.” 

“ Forgetting that it was really my heart 
which was concerned in the business,” 





said Rorie. “ Dear Mabel was wise enough 


keep the brief candle burning a little longer. 
She was not deceived. She felt herself gra- 
dually, painlessly sinking. She complained 
but little; much less than in the days 
when her ailments had been in some part 
fanciful; but she knew very surely that 
her day was done. 

“Tt is very sweet to have you with me, 
Violet,” she said. “ Your goodness, and 
Conrad’s loving attentions, make me very 
happy. I feel almost as if I should like to 
live a few years longer.” 

“Only almost, mother darling?” ex- 
claimed Violet reproachfully. 

“T don’t know, dear. I have such a 
weary feeling; as if life at the very best 
were not worth the trouble it costs us. I 
shouldn’t mind going on living if I could 
always lie here, and take no trouble about 
anything, and be nursed and waited upon, 
and have you or Conrad always by my 
side—but to get well again, and to have to 
get up, and go about among other people, 
and take up all the cares of life—no, dear, 
I am much too weary for that. And then 


to show us all the easiest way out of our| if I could get well, old age and death 
difficulties. Isent her my mother’s emerald | would still be staring me in the face. 
cross and earrings, the day before yester- | I could not escape them. No, love, it is 
day, with as pretty a letter as Icould write. | much better to die now, before I am very 
I think it was almost poetical.” old, or quite hideous; even before my hair 
“And those emeralds of Lady Jane | is grey.” 
Vawdrey’s are very fine,” remarked Mrs.| Shetook up one of the soft auburn tresses 
Winstanley. ‘I don’t think there is a | from her pillow, and looked at it half sadly. 
feather in one of the stones.” | Your dear papa used to admire my 
“It was almost like giving away your | hair, Violet,” she said. “There are a few 
property, wasn’t it, Vixen?” said Rorie, | grey hairs, but you would hardly notice 
looking admiringly at his beloved. “ But | them; but my hair is much thinner than 
I have a lot of my mother’s jewels for you, | it used to be, and I don’t think I could 
and I wanted to send Mabel something, to| ever have made up my mind to wear 








show her that I was not ungrateful.” 

“You acted very properly, Rorie; and 
as to jewellery, you know very well I don’t 
care a straw for it.” 

“Tt is a comfort to me to know you will 
have Lady Jane’s pearl necklace,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Winstanley. “It will go 
so well with my diamond locket. Ah, 
Rorie, I wish I had been strong enough to 
see to Violet’s trousseau. It is dreadful 
to think that it may have to be made by a 
provincial dressmaker, and with no one to 
supervise and direct.” 

“‘ Dearest mother, you are going to super- 
vise everything,” exclaimed Vixen. “I 
shall not think of being married till you 
are well and strong again.” 

“ That will be never,” sighed the invalid. 

Upon this point she was very firm. They 
all tried to delude her with false hopes, 


| false hair. 





thinking thus to fan the flame of life, and 


It never quite matches one’s 
own. I have seen Lady Ellangowan wear- 
ing three distinct heads of hair; and yet 
gentlemen admire her.” 

Mrs. Winstanley was always at her best 
during those afternoon tea-drinkings. The 
strong tea revived her; Roderick’s friendly 
face and voice cheered her. They took 
her back to the remote past, to the 
kind squire’s day of glory, which she re- 
membered as the happiest time of her life; 
even now, when her second husband was 
doing all things possible to prove his sin- 
cerity and devotion. She had never been 
completely happy in this second marriage. 
There had always been a flavour of remorse 
mingled with her cup of joy; the vague 
consciousness that she had done a foolish 
thing, and that the world—her little world 
within a radius of twenty miles — was 
secretly laughing at her. 
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“Do you remember the day we came 
home from our honeymoon, Conrad,” she 
said to her husband, as he sat by her in 
the dusk one evening, sad and silent, 
“‘when there was no i to meet us, 
and we had to come home in a fly? It 
was an omen, was it not?” 

“ An omen of what, dearest ?” 

“That all things were not to go well 
with us in our married life; that we were 
not to be quite happy.” 

“ Have you not been happy, Pamela? I 
have tried honestly to do my duty to you.” 

“T know you have, Conrad. You have 
been all goodness ; I always have said so 
to Violet—and to everyone. But I have 
had my cares. I felt that I was too old 
for you. Thathas preyed upon my mind.” 

“Was that reasonable, Pamela, when I 
have never felt it ?” 

“ Perhaps not at first; and even if you 
had felt the disparity in our ages you 
would have been too generous to let me 
perceive the change in your feelings. But 
I should have grown an old woman while 
you were still a young man. It would 
have been too dreadful. Indeed, dear, it 
is better as it is. Providence is very good 
to me.” 

“ Providence is not very good to me, in 
taking you from me,” said the captain, 
with a touch of bitterness. 

It seemed to him passing selfish in his 
wife to be so resigned to leaving life, and 
so oblivious of the fact that her income died 
with her, and that he was to be left out 
in the cold. One evening, however, when 
they were sitting alone together, this fact 
presented itself suddenly to her mind. 

“You will lose the Abbey House when 
I am gone, Conrad.” 

“My love, do you think I could live in 
this house without you ?” 

“And my income, Conrad; that dies 
with me, does it not P” 

“Yes, love.” 

“That is hard for you.” 

“T can bear that, Pamela, if I am to 
bear the loss of you.” 

“Dearest love, you have always been 
disinterested. How could I ever doubt 
you? Perhaps—indeed, I am sure—if I 
were to ask Violet, she would give you the 
fifteen hundred a year that I was to have 
had after she came of age.” 

“Pamela, I could not accept any favour 
from your daughter. You would deeply 
offend me if you were to suggest such a 


This was true. 


money, he would have rather starved than 
taken sixpence from the girl who had 
scorned him ; the girl whose very presence 
gave rise to a terrible conflict in his breast 
—passionate love, bitterest antagonism. 

“There are the few things that I possess 
myself—jewels, books, furniture—special 
gifts of dear Edward’s. Those are my own, 
to dispose of asI like. I might make a 
will leaving them to you, Conrad. They 
are trifles, but——”’ 

“They will be precious souvenirs of our 
wedded life,’ murmured the captain, who 
was very much of Mr. Wemmick’s opinion, 
that portable property of any kind was 
worth having. 

A will was drawn up and executed next 
day, in which Mrs. Winstanley left her 
diamonds to her daughter, her wardrobe 
to the faithful and long-suffering Pauline 
—otherwise Mary Smith—and all the rest 
of her belongings to her dearly-beloved 
husband, Conrad Winstanley. The captain 
was a sufficient man of business to take 
care that this will was properly executed. 

In all this time his daily intercourse 
with Violet was a source of exceeding 
bitterness. She was civil, and even friendly 
in her manner to him—for her mother’s 
sake. And then, in the completeness of 
her union with Rorie, she could afford to 
be generous and forgiving. The old spirit 
of antagonism died out: her foe was so 
utterly fallen. A few weeks and the old 
home would be her own All could be 
once more as it had been in her father’s 
lifetime, and no trace of Conrad Win- 
stanley’s existence would be left; for 
alas ! it was now an acknowledged fact that 
Violet’s mother was dying. The most san- 
guine among her friends had ceased to 
hope. She herself was utterly resigned. 
She spent some part of each day in gentle 
religious exercises with kindly Mr. Scobel. 
Her last hours were as calm and reason- 
able as those of Socrates. 

So Captain Winstanley had to sit quietly 
by, and see Violet and her lover sitting 
by his fading wife’s sofa, and school him- 
self, as he best might, to endure the spec- 
tacle of their perfect happiness in each 
other’s love, and to know that he—who 
had planned his future days so wisely, and 
provided, like the industrious ant, for the 
winter of his life—had broken down in 
his scheme of existence, after all, and had 
no more part in this house which he had 
deemed his own than a traveller at an inn. 
It was hard, and he sat beside his dying 
wife with anger and envy gnawing his 
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heart—anger against fate, envy of Rode- 
rick Vawdrey, who had won the prize. 
If evil wishes could have killed, neither 
Violet nor her lover would have outlived 
thatsummer. Happily the captain was too 
cautious a man to be guilty of any overt 
act of rage or hatred. His rancorous feel- 
ings were decently hidden under a gentle- 
manly iciness of manner, to which no one 
could take objection. 

The fatal hour came on one September 
afternoon about six weeks after Violet’s 
return from Jersey. Captain Winstanley 
had been reading to his wife, till she sank 
into a gentle slumber. He left her, with 
Pauline seated at work by one of the win- 
dows, and went to his study to write some 
letters. Five o’clock was the established 
hour for kettledrum, but of late the invalid 
had been unable to bear even the mild 
excitement of two or three visitors at this 
time. Violet now attended alone to her 
mother’s afternoon tea, kneeling by her 
side as she sipped the refreshing infusion, 
and coaxing her to eat a waferlike slice 
of bread-and-butter, or a few morsels of 
sponge-cake. 

This afternoon, when Violet went softly 
into the room, carrying the little Japanese 
tray and tiny teapot, she found her mother 
lying just as the captain had left her an 
hour before. 

“She’s been sleeping so sweetly, miss,” 
whispered Pauline. “I never knew her 
sleep so quiet since she’s been ill.” 

That stillness, which seemed so good a 
thing to the handmaid, frightened the 
daughter. Violet set her tray down hastily 
on the nearest table, and ran to her 
mother’s sofa. She looked at the pale and 
sunken cheek, just visible in the downy 
hollow of the pillows; she touched the 
hand lying on the silken coverlet. That 
marble coldness, that waxen hue of the 
cheek, told her the awful truth. She fell 
on her knees beside the sofa, with a cry of 
sharp and sudden sorrow. 

“Oh, mother, mother! I ought to have 
loved you better all my life!” 





BROKEN UP. 





THERE is a sight common enough in 
London streets, and which yet never fails 
to touch the great heart of the people. 
It is that of a cart driven by a greasy 
man—so greasy, that one forgets to see 
whether he is young or old, short or tall, 
well or ill favoured. He suggests nothing 





but grease from the top of his head to the 
soles of his boots, hideous with gruesome 
incrustations. To look upon he is the 
embodiment of greasiness and filth; but 
when he comes betwixt the wind and my 
nobility, I become aware of an odour more 
dreadful than that of grease, a sickening 
savour which brings back sad memories of 
the grim residuum of glory—of what is left 
when the last charge has been made, the 
last standard taken, the last shot fired, the 
last bugle sounded, and the last cheer rung 
out through the murky air. It is the odour 
which attracts the long-winged birds of 
dusky plume, who wheel aloft in great 
circles before settling on the plain; the 
odour which rises from the dreadful long 
trench, before it is covered in and the 
crosses are planted over it; the odour of 
carnage, the faint air of the shambles. 

Before this greasy man of evil scent is a 
horse of that angular outline and unequal 
surface which suggests to ribald minds 
comparison with a hair-trunk. Stimu- 
lated by whipcord, and possibly by a 
trace within his worn and battered 
carcass of his sometime spirit, the dash 
and fire transmitted through long gene- 
rations from his desert sire, the animal 
steps out with long well-bred stride, despite 
his shabby coat and callous knees, an aris- 
tocrat every inch of him. The greasy man 
knows him well enough. ‘ What this old 
crock? Why, bless your soul, this is own 
brother to Marlingspike by Tom Tug out 
of a Flagstaff mare—the genuine old 
Rattan and Sugarcane strain—a cast-off 
as a young ’un. Never any good, sir. 
Tried him they did on the flat and over 
timber, but no good. He was bred to be 
a good ’un, but like some of us two-legged 
*uns, sir, ran a duffer all the way.” Then 
comes a cut straight on the shoulder, fol- 
lowed by another awakener on the ribs, 
and the shabby man shoots on, leaving 
behind him the trail of grease and scent of 
shambles not entirely concealed by the 
stream of smoke which issues from his 
short pipe. 

In the cart behind him hangs down- 
ward, his once proud crest trailing in the 
dust, a courser in worse case than the poor 
“hair-trunk” in the shafts. For the end 
of this one has come at last after many 
vicissitudes. He could hardly boast the 
illustrious lineage of the hair-trunk; but 
he was a well-bred hunter, nevertheless. 
Who but he led the field a merry dance 
over the grass counties when Percy Night- 
shade was in the first flight and had the 
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best box at Harborough? Poor Percy! 
everybody knew him; for he was dear old 
Monkshood’s eldest son, hope, and despair. 
What a light hand he had on a horse’s 
mouth, and, alack, on a dice-box! How 
very good-looking he was, and what a 
fortune he married, and how he ran to 
dandyism and silk and braid and curls and 
velvet! Poor fellow !—sound of heart but 
soft of head—he is gone now; the straw- 
berry leaves of the Monkshood coronet sit 
on another brow; and this limp carcass, 
with neck once clothed in thunder now 
hanging nerveless, is all that is left of his 
favourite Skyscraper. Itisall over with Sky- 
scraper now. He, or rather his carcass, is 
bound for King’s Cross, and farther yet to 
the region wherein that noble animal the 
horse is redistributed into his elements. 
His hide, sorrowful screen,’ villainously 
thwacked and mauled in life, banged with 
whips and pitchforks, kicked with clumsy 
heels of thick-skulled oafs, and prodded 
with cruel spurs, is yet a valuable article 
of commerce. It will make excellent 
leather, and when called Cordovan or 
Morocco, will fetch a goodly price. The 
once taut sinews, which carried him 
through many a bullfinch, will make glue; 
the bones will be valuable for china-makin 
or for manure; the flesh will find its way 
about London as catsmeat, for Skyscraper 
is too old and tough a morsel for a hippo- 
phagist. So is defunct Skyscraper resolved 
into his constituents and passes away, so 
far as his concrete existence is concerned, 
into high-art chinaware, to be painted at 
Stoke-upon-Trent by skilled French artists; 
into early peas, potatoes, and asparagus; into 
waving blades of wheat and barley; into 
boots and saddles to vex other hapless 
steeds; into food for the very cats which 
in his lifetime loved to sit on his high 
withers and sink into slumber on his 
plump haunches. He is gone, clean gone, 
only so much phosphate, stearin, albumen, 
and the rest of it, remains, unless, indeed, 
he have a disembodied spirit now resident 
in the elysium of beasts. 

The break-down and probable breaking- 
up of Skyscraper have kept us longer than 
they should have done in the Grosvenor 
Road, as it is called, to the neglect of our 
proper destination at the foot of Vauxhall 
Bridge. It is, to the writer, a seduc- 
tive subject this of redistribution, of the 
operation of the chemistry of nature, 
perpetually evolving new organisms, and 
resolving them into their constituent ele- 
ments to reconstruct again. Nature is 





perpetually at this work—building-up and 
breaking-down to rebuild again—and man 
in his little way imitates the Great Mother, 
and converts and reconverts the material 
she has confided to his hands. As we 
stand at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge, 
there is before us a laboratory in which 
may be studied the disintegration of the 
work of men’s hands in the department 
dearest to an Englishman. 

As I step across the threshold of the 
Baltic Wharf, I encounter, as it were, a 
whiff of salt air, a flavour of the deep 
sea, and I fancy that the true saline savour 
hangs upon my lips. There is something 
curiously bracing and stimulating — to 
maritime nations, at least—in this acrid 
odour of the salt, salt sea. Long before 
the water is visible, and while there is as 
yet no indication of its existence save the 
stunted trees and thinner herbage, there 
is the sensation of the sea-air in the 
nostrils, its refreshing touch on the brow. 
To me the flavour of the Baltic Wharf 
revives the memories of great deeds 
and hardy ventures done and encountered 
by the old race of Englishmen, whose 
pluck was undoubted if their purpose 
was often doubtful. I feel as one 
walking in Davy Jones’s locker itself, 
amid the ghosts of departed craft, vast 
shadows of dead galleons and sunken 
three-deckers; of saucy caravels, and 
furrow-smiting sharp-prowed galleys; of 
swift-sailing frigates, apt at duels, with the 
blue waters for turf, long sixty-eights for 
weapons, and a submarine forest tenanted 
with strange creatures for a grave; of long 
low schooners and brigantines equipped 
with heavy guns and many men, good 
store of flags of all nations, not forgetting 
one of rich black silk; of still swifter 
clippers of the Baltimore build dropping 
down on the thick tide of African rivers ; 
of ample argosies, sumptuous merchant- 
men, the fat-ribbed burgesses of the sea, 
lined with tea, and silk, and spices, wend- 
ing their way from Indian seas under the 
flag of John Company. Through this 
gallery of phantom ships float—mingled 
with the sea-breeze—faint odours of less 
savoury things: the sickening scent of 
the “chiourme,” the toiling galley-slaves, 
straining and quivering under the lash; 
the more potent odour of the slaver, and 
the pungent smell of gunpowder. Dim 
sounds hover in the air: the crack of 
the driver’s whip, and his hoarse shout; 
the voice of the speaking-trumpet, bear- 
ing the order to back the maintop- 
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sail; the shrill tone of the boatswain’s 
whistle piping to quarters; the boom of 
cannon and the quick rattle of musketry ; 
the yell of the boarders, and the clash 
of pike and cutlass; the rustle of the 
cordage; and, above all, the sullen roar of 
the tempest and the hiss of the squall. 
All these, and a thousand more weird 
shapes, sounds, and scents wake, like the 
odour of musk in Josephine’s rooms at 
Malmaison, at the touch of the blackened 
fragments of mighty ships piled in great 
heaps in the Baltic Wharf. 

It is a strange matter this life of a ship 
and the record of its vicissitudes. Built 
for one purpose, and launched to that par- 
ticular end, who shall predict the life of a 
ship any more than that of a man? I 
must premise, however, that we can only 
discourse of the ships which have lived 
out their life to decrepitude, and are then 
finally sold to the Messrs. Castle to be 
broken up. Very, very few—perhaps two 
in a hundred—thus live on and on till they 
die as though in their beds, and are handed 
over to the surgeon for dissection. These 
are veritable die-hards, the veterans pos- 
sessed of the longevity conferred by long 
generations of cauls. Wind, weather, fire, 
and water, are powerless to destroy them, 
so they must be handed over at last to the 
tormentors, who will pluck their mighty 
ribs apart and reduce them to the elements 
from which they came. If barely two in 
a hundred of wooden ships refuse to die 
till they are plucked apart, what becomes 
of the ninety-eight ? Thackeray has told 
of the whist-players, one of whom enquired 
after an absent player, one who had cut in 
with him for years at the same table. The 
answer was short—a simple point of the 
finger downwards. This explains the 
destiny of almost all ships—Davy Jones. 
Hither in the flush of youth, the full 
rotundity of middle life, or in creaking 
old age, the destiny of ships is the bottom 
of the sea. Their luck marks their dura- 
tion. Many unfortunates go down on their 
first voyage ; many more before they have 
performed twenty ; a few last from genera- 
tion to generation, but their final home is 
with Davy Jones ; either in his coral-fields 
—treacherous as beautiful, fringed with 
palm, but fanged with deadly reefs; in his 
sandy nooks, such as that wherein the 
great plate ship lies buried beneath the 
deep blue waters of the Spanish Main; or 
on desert rock-bound shores like those 
of the Skagerack—a charnel-house of 
ships. There is a wreck-chart and a 





register of wrecks—that is to say, of the 
wrecks known and properly laid down on 
the map; but these comprise but a pro- 
portion of the vast number of ships which 
die and make no sign. The ship sails 
gaily out of the bay. There are leave- 
takings, sorrowful and pleasant: the 
wrench that tears something out of life; 
the merry “ Meet you at Christmas ; another 
glass of champagne—and so good-bye.” 
The ship is not telegraphed when due. 
She becomes overdue, and there is a bustle 
at Lloyds. Premiums advance, under- 
writers look serious, and slowly, if she 
be a large packet-ship, the hundreds of 
belongings of passengers and crew give 
her up. She is “missing” even until 
doomsday. A great wail goes up for the 
three hundred or five hundred lost, and 
the President or the City of Boston is 
never heard of again. They have not, 
however, been lost without note being 
taken of the fact by the public; but of the 
great army of shipwrecks how many are 
heard of beyond the class particularly 
interested in such things? Ships laden 
with hematite ore for making steel rails, 
or with the rails when ready made, grow 
overdue, missing, and are gradually under- 
stood to be lost, without exciting the 
slightest commotion. These luckless ves- 
sels are the victims of many accidents, and, 
it is stoutly averred, ofttimes of design. 
Long narrow ships, not very seaworthy at 
best, are laden to the water’s edge with iron 
or grain—both dangerous cargoes, if too 
heavy and unskilfully disposed; the Bay 
of Biscay and the North Sea are paved with 
such. Then there is loss, from absolute 
stress of weather, of ships unhandy, and 
either undermanned or with such lub- 
berly folk that on the slightest pinch there 
must be disaster. Other disasters are 
those from collision, and experience has 
taught that the Atlantic is not wide enough 
to prevent clumsy shipmen from fouling 
their craft. If this be so, how many un- 
known collisions must occur in the narrow 
seas! There are also two excellent reasons 
why no accurate record of collisions can 
be made. If both ships go down within a 
few minutes, it is only too fatally certain 
that nobody is left to tell the tale; if, on 
the other hand, one ship sinks, there is a 
strong motive for the survivor to keep the 
dreadful secret. In olden times piracy ex- 
plained the loss of many ships, but such 
piracy as there is now is managed differently, 
and @ centre-bit or a “rat” will suffice to 
defraud underwriters to the extent required 
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by the pirates of to-day. Dim rumours of 
crime on the high seas are nevertheless un- 
comfortably suggestive. If mutinous crews 


and drunken skippers are for ever coming 


into collision, is it not possible that the 
crew sometimes gets the better of it, and 
that a scuttled ship sinks to Davy Jones, 
while a crew with money in waistband and 
a plausible story on lip make their way in 
the long-boat to the nearest port ? 

All these chances against her being 
considered, the ship must be strong and 
fortunate that lasts long; but some are 
possessed of such vitality, that after degra- 
dation to the timber and coal trades, it is 
found necessary at last to break them up. 
Of such tough stuff was the ship in which 
Captain Cook sailed round the world, and 
which, after serving as a collier for many 
years, was at last condemned, not for 
unsoundness, but slowness. Ships, like 
men, are subject as they get old to the 
disease known in certain circles as “the 
slows.” Men are unfortunately difficult to 
cure of this dire disease, but ships are 
amenable to treatment of a somewhat 
heroic kind. They may be cut in two and 
lengthened, or they may be lengthened 
forward. Their run may be altogether 
altered, and their rig adapted to the very 
last new fancy. They may be given new 
masts ; they may be given more freeboard; 
they may be “ razeed,” or cut down. Some- 
times a ship becomes like the celebrated 
Irishman’s knife: what with new blades 
and new handlies, there is little of the 
original left. Such an one was the old 
Truelove, a barque of two hundred and 
ninety tons, built at Philadelphia just one 
hundred and five years before she was 
delivered to the ship-breakers; and the 
Brotherly Love, which ought to have been 
a twin ship, and, in fact, enjoyed a twin 
existence. In breaking up these old ships, 
which have only been given up when the 
disease referred to just now has proved 
incurable, the breakers come upon timber 
of various ages, the oldestof which isnot the 
worst. It is blackened by the salt-water, 
and pierced with holes for the trenails and 
copper bolts, but is firm and solid, and 
wondrously close and heavy. In Messrs. 
Castle’s yard at Millbank, which is only 
the storehouse for broken ships, for the 
work is done lower down stream, may be 
found specimens of curiously old wood, 
still fit for long service as camp-shedding 
and for a variety of other purposes. In the 
counting-house are preserved the famous 
figures from the quarter-gallery of the 





“Fighting Téméraire,” and carried by 
that celebrated ship at the battle of Tra- 
falgar. These colossal figures are caryatid 
in pose and very well executed. This 
famous old shipis anexample of a continuity 
in principle among Englishmen deserving 
of the highest praise in a nation proud of 
its solidity of character. As our modern 
playwrights adapt French plays, so did the 
sailors of the Dibdin period adapt French 
ships. There was a difference, however : 
they took the ships in fair fight, altered 
them to their own fancy, manned them 
with Englishmen, and won battles with 
them against their original brave builders 
and owners. Some time since the question 
was raised whether the Téméraire had her 
elaborate quarter-galleries on the glorious 
twenty-first of October, but this question is 
quite set at rest by the figures which are now 
at Millbank, amd which were taken from 
the old ship when she was broken up by 
Mr. John Beatson, thie predecessor of the 
Messrs. Castle. These old figures from 
the famous war-ship are by no means the 
only relics of their kind to be found at 
Baltic Wharf, and scores of figure-heads 
have been lost in the process of decapitation. 
The approved method of removing them 
from the ship is to cut them through, 
let them fall into the water, and float them 
away to Vauxhall or elsewhere ; but it has 
often been found that these giants of pine- 
wood tumble to pieces on contact with the 
water—that the heads which ever remained 
erect in battle crumble to dust at that last 
unkind blow in their old age. A few still 
remain at Baltic Wharf, some supplying 
the place of lamp-posts, others staring out 
at nothing, like so many Polynesian idols, 
while some again have served for models 
for the admirable picture of Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, R.A., in this year’s Academy ex- 
hibition. Among the grim regiment are the 
figure-heads of the once famous Leander, of 
the Edinburgh, Princess Royal, Eurotas, 
Emerald, Constance, and other ships of 
mark in their day. There they remain as 
“garden gods,” these relics of adventure 
on the great deep; and the small boys 
of the neighbourhood wonder, and would 
throw stones at them, if they thought that 
juvenile sport would not be visited with 
instant punishment. 

To the romantic mind it may appear 
strange that no great finds of treasure have 
been made by ship-breakers. At the first 
blush nothing would appear more likely 
than that those charged with uncovering 
the ribs of Leviathan and laying bare 
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the muscles of Behemoth should find 
strange deposits. Successful warriors 
gorged with plunder must have had secret 
nooks and corners in which they hid their 
booty before they went on deck for the 
last time, and fell without revealing its 
hiding-place. Wedge and adze must be- 
fore now have opened crannies stuffed 
with guineas, odd crevices filled with 
jewels and plate. Natural as all these 
ideas may seem, they have actually no 
basis in real fact. Sailors never got their 
prize-money till long after the battle, and 
then went ashore and spent it, lighting 
their pipes with bank-notes, and frying 
their watches like jovial sea-dogs as they 
were. Before they got another ship they 
gleefully consumed every fraction of 
their pay and prize-money. There was 
therefore never any money on board a 
king’s ship except in the chest, too large 
a matter to be easily lost, except in such 
cases as the wreck of the Hussar, when 
the military chest of the royal army went 
down at Hell Gate, by New York, or in the 
blowing up of the Orient, when six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, the plunder of 
Malta, was distributed in the bay of 
Aboukir. Even in the case of a slaver 
or pirate, the savage crew carried their 
wealth on their persons. So there is nought 
of the pleasure of treasure-hunting in ship- 
breaking—a tough business at the best, 
and requiring very nice calculation to 
make a profit out of. Of late years it has 
decreased rapidly. As steel ships now 
threaten to supersede iron, the latter have 
long superseded wood. Large wooden 
ships are now rare, and with their dis- 
appearance the trade of the ship-breaker 
will come to an end. It may be said that 
he will only become an iron instead of a 
wood merchant; but this is hardly accu- 
rate. Iron ships—as the old example of 
the Richard Cobden, and the more recent 
one of the conversion of the Nubia into 
the school-ship Shaftesbury, have shown 
—are costly things to pull to pieces; and, so 
long as underwriters are content to “ sand- 
wich” good and bad lives, will probably 
continue to find their last resting-place at 
the bottom of the sea. 





MY LAND OF BEULAH. 
A STORY IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER X!. 
“THE man must have been mad!” 
The speaker was my Aunt Idumea, 
otherwise Mrs. Bertie Lumley. 
We were all assembled in the long 
library at Hazledene, where the books papa 





had loved lined the walls from floor to 
ceiling. An empty chair stood in the 
recess formed by the oriel window, and in 
vain I strove to banish from my thoughts 
the picture of the dear presence that had 
been wont to fill it. 

The family lawyer had just finished read- 
ing the will of Charles Lewis Vansitart, 
Bart., of Hazledene Hall; by which will 
all his personal effects were left, without 
reservation or exception, to “ Eulalie, my 
dearly loved wife.” 

The only dower my own mother had 
brought to her husband had been her 
beauty and her love; and now I was 
commended to the loving care of the woman 
who had been her successor, and all pro- 
vision for my future welfare was left in her 
hands. Hazledene itself passed to a cousin 
of my father’s, but all else was Eulalie’s; 
not absolutely, but for her lifetime, after 
which it reverted to me. If I married, 
she would make a fit provision for me; so 
ran this will that set the county talking for 
many a long day to cume. 

A graceful, pathetic, and perfectly beau- 
tiful figure of chastened woe, Eulalie sat 
on the couch near the fire, supported on 
her right hand by the tender and sympa- 
thetic Lettie, smelling-bottle and fan in 
hand. On the other side of the fire-place 
sat Aunt Idumea, and my place was close 
beside her, with my hand in hers. 

At the time of his second marriage papa 
had “had words” (on paper) with this 
his only sister. She was a little woman, 
capable of much fierceness ; but loving of 
heart, and true to the core. She had 
spoken (on paper) what he chose to con- 
sider hard words of Enulalie, had been even 
less measured in her language of himself, 
telling him that she looked upon him as a 
“fool,” of which genus there was no speci- 
men so pronounced as. an “old” one. After 
this the old lady, for Aunt Ida was many 
years her brother’s senior, had gone off, 
with a maid as peppery as herself, and a 
pug dog as peppery as the two put together, 
to a foreign watering-place, and had never 
by word or letter acknowledged the exist- 
ence of Sir Charles and Lady Vansitart. 

Papa was not a man to stand the inter- 
ference of relatives, and so the matter had 
rested, until one eventful morning when 
the cross maid had found her mistress lying 
back in bed sobbing and shivering, with 
an English paper clutched in her hand, and 
the pug barking like mad to try and attract 
someone’s attention to the sad state of 
affairs. 
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The day after the funeral Aunt Ida 
arrived in our midst, and as I threw myself 
into her arms I felt that God had sent me 
a friend in my desolation, and no longer 
let me mourn alone. 

On her head was a huge bonnet, with 
huge bows, and this erection she removed 
and held upon her knee while I told her 
the story of our bereavement. 

Her ejaculations, the wonderful way in 
which she jerked her body to this side and 
that, as I stumbled through my narrative, 
were marvellous things to hear and see; 
and the fact that tears were falling fast 
and thick down her small high-featured 
face did not detract in the smallest degree 
from the sternness of her aspect as she 
denounced the heartless conduct of Eulalie 
and her “accomplice.” In vain I repre- 
sented to her that the term was one we 
had no right to use to Lettie Dove. From 
that time up to the present day the old lady 
never has spoken of that admirable maiden 
by any other soubriquet. She also. per- 
sists in talking of papa’s marriage as “a 
plot,” and her first meeting with Eulalie 
was an occasion upon which I never look 
back without a shudder. 

That I had to rouse myself from those 
stupors of grief that at times seemed to 
turn me into the likeness of a stone, to 
endeavour to keep the peace between these 
two, was perhaps a good thing. No one 
knew how the death of poor old Roland 
had affected me. I had fancied I should 
have found some comfort in reading a 
wistful longing for one that came not in 
his great brown eyes; and now there was 
nothing but the empty kennel, and the 
chain coiled up upon the stones! 

But I am drifting sadly from the thread 
of my story. 

Where was I? 

In the library, that was dim in the grey 
misty light of the autumn day, sitting 
close by Aunt Ida’s side; and Mr. Chitty, 
the lawyer, had just stopped reading. 

“The man must have been mad!” said 
Aunt Idumea; and she gave such a jerk 
as she spoke, that even I, accustomed as I 
was to her vehemence, could not repress a 
start. Miss Dove turned a reproachful face 
upon the speaker, pulled the stopper from 
the scent-bottle in her hand, and then 
blinked pleadingly at Mr. Chitty. 

“T think some consideration might be 
shown to my feelings,” began Ealalie, 


‘ raising the beautiful head, that had hitherto 


been bent like a drooping flower. 
“Your feelings are very unmanageable 





things, apparently; and I should advise 
you to get them into better order,” began 
Aunt Ida. Bat Mr. Chitty coughed so 
long and so persistently that she had to 
give in, and leave the rest of her advice to 
the widow unuttered. 

“TI may state,” said Mr. Chitty, still 
troubled with a tickling sort of cough, 
“that I—er—ventured to remonstrate with 
—er—my esteemed client, the late Sir 
Charles Vansitart, upon the—er—extra- 
ordinary nature of the document which 
I have just had the—er—honour of 
reading.” 

“You remonstrated, did you, sir?” said 
Aunt Ida. “You should have told my 
brother that he was mad—besotted—fooled 
by a woman’s witcheries.” 

“T really cannot stay to listen to such 
language,” said Eulalie, rising to her feet 
and to the occasion at the same time; “ my 
husband had the most perfect trust in me; 
he considered me the fittest guardian for 
his daughter; he felt that she would be 
safe under my control; I trust I may prove 
myself worthy of his confidence.” 

Here Miss Lettie made an effort to put 
ina word for her cousin; but as Aunt Ida 
totally ignored her existence at all times 
and seasons, the effect proved somewhat 
futile. It is always a difficult thing to 
contend with a person who makes believe 
neither to see you nor hear you, and looks 
stonily over your head in your most 
eloquent moments. 

“My brother, madam,” said Aunt Ida, 
rising also, and taking up a position that 
entirely prevented Lady Vansitart’s in- 
tended flight, “was, like many another 
man before him, besotted by a woman’s 
beauty; the world has seen such things 
before, I believe. Paris — Antony —a 
dozen more r 

“Really,” said Eulalie, sinking down 
upon the couch once more, while Miss 
Dove hovered about—a ministering angel 
with smelling-bottle all ready uncorked 
for action—“ such examples are not very 
correct as applied to No one ever 
yet breathed a word 2 

“ Against a person of your immaculate 
reputation?” interrupted Aunt Ida. “ Pray 
do not believe for a moment that I wish to 
cast a doubt upon your perfect respecta- 
bility ; I feel quite sure you are far too 
calculating to injure yourself by following 
any imprudent impulse whatever ; but in 
my experience of life I have found, madam, 
that the most corect women in the world 
are often the bitterest enemies to those 
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about them; that those who plume them- 
selves upon the clear lines in which their 
own lives have run, often make the 
greatest havoc in the lives of others; and 
though they scorn the frail and the 
tempted, think nothing of sundering those 
who love one another, or betraying the 
confidence reposed in them, and are, in 
fact, to be shunned, as you, madam, 
shunned the disease that killed my 
brother.” 

Happily at this point the speaker's 
breath failed her; and Lady Vansitart, 
seeing a vague surprise upon the lawyer’s 
sharp-featured face, felt called upon to 
enter into some protest in her own behalf. 

“You cannot regret more than I do,” 
she said, with the old pitiful pleading in 
her soft brown eyes—the look I knew so 
well, and of which I too had once felt the 
power—“ my inability to tend the dying- 
bed of my dear and generous husband ; 
my own state of health—so very virulent a 
disease ” she murmured brokenly, 
gradually subsiding into a handkerchief 
deeply edged with black. “ My physician 
said that the risk was too——” 

“Your physician, madam, is a knave, 
or a fool, or both combined, if he said any- 
thing of the kind,” broke in Aunt Ida. 
“The only place for any respectable 
woman when her husband is ill is by his 
bed-side.” 

“T have never been spoken to in this 
way before,” moaned auntie’s victim, whom 
Miss Dove was by this time assiduously 
fanning. 

“T daresay not,” snapped the enemy ; 
“if your mother, or somebody, had spoken 
a little plainly to you long ago it would 
have been all the better for you, and people 
wouldn’t have had such a scandal to tear 
to bits, as that my brother died with no 
one near him but that faithful old man— 
that faithfal old man.” 

Down streamed the tears over Aunt 
Ida’s cheeks, falling hot and fast upon my 
bowed head. Her words brought all the 
cruel scene before me in strange and 
terrible distinctness. 

The faint light struggling through the 
gloom; the grey ashen face on which it 
fell; the poor chill fingers groping for some 
hand to clasp them. I clung to auntie, she 
to me, and we wept anew together. 

I thought at the time, and I think still, 
that Mr. Chitty had a certain grim enjoy- 
ment in this unseemly altercation between 
the sister and the widow of his late 
client. I fancied I saw a twinkle in his 











little keen eyes as he glanced at Eulalie’s 
drooping head, crowned with its snowy 
widow's cap. I think he knew more than 
he ever told, more than any of us ever 
knew, how that strange will came about. 
He made a vast pretence of putting up 
papers, and inducing them with much 
humouring to go into a blue bag he had 
on the table beside him; but Iam sure I 
caught the faintest reflection of a grin 
apon his countenance as Aunt Ida—not 
looking one whit less stern for the tears 
that washed her wrinkled cheeks—took 
up her parable again. 

“T hearyou shutyourself upin yourroom, 
when the man who loved you, and took you 
from a life of toil and poverty, lay dying. 
You would not even send for this dear 
child to fill the place that, to your shame, 
was vacant. No—no; that would hardly 
have done, would it? He might have had 
some misgiving if he had seen her bending 
over him; he might have made a fresh 
will—he was not too far gone to sign his 
name. Oh!” she moaned, rocking herself 
to and fro, and clasping me close in her 
trembling arms, “it’s all my wicked 
temper; if I hadn’t been so stiff with 
him—if I’d forgiven my poor boy for 
his folly, he would never have died with 
no one but poor old Terence—whom may 
God bless!—near him. So they kept 
you away, my dearie, did they?” she 
went on, putting back my hair from my 
forehead, and patting my cheek tenderly ; 
“they kept you away, my dearie, did 
they ?” 

It may have been that Lady Vansitart 
saw the ugly look of things in general ; it 
may have been that some spark of remorse 
came to life in her heart. I know not; 
but she evidently felt called upon to put 
in a word for herself. 

“IT was quite helpless in the matter,” 
she said, letting her clasped hands fall 
upon her lap, and raising her lovely 
pleading eyes to Mr. Chitty, as being the 
only man present, and therefore the most 
likely person to feel their power. “I 
had no choice; Sir Charles himself did 
not wish—— Nothing can be more 
unseemly than that my husband’s actions 
should be questioned in my presence,” she 
added, suddenly quitting her ground, and 
taking her stand on the matter of the will. 

“No one questions my brother’s actions, 
madam,” replied Aunt Ida promptly. “ Sir 
Charles was an honourable gentleman, 
and he thought he had good reason for 
what he did; I am well assured he thought 
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o's he was acting for his girl’s good; but he | the vast store of books that enriched its 
vy was mad at the time.” shelves were one or two volumes specially 
an “Mad!” gasped Eulalie; and Mr. Chitty | dear; for could I not remember, on the 
er screwed up his mouth very tight indeed, | occasion of my first holiday at home, sitting 
it. and made a sort of whistling noise through | on papa’s knee in the mellow light that 
up his teeth. shimmered in from the oriel window, and 
ch “ Auntie, auntie!” I whispered, putting | looking at the quaint illuminations round 
ad up my face to hers, and hugging her fast in | the pages? Did I not fall into little ripples 
tT my arms; “don’t speak to her like that; | of laughter at the droll figures of birds 
in remember how papa loved her; and, indeed | and beasts here and there to be found 
ot —indeed, it doesn’t matter one bit.” among exquisitely-tinted foliage, and gor- 
rp How can anything matter now ? was the | geous flowers such as never yet grew in 
ok thought that tore at my heart. I never | any earthly garden? Was I not awed into 

blamed papa for what he had done then; | admiring silence by the still loveliness of 
n I have never blamed him since. There was | some saintly figure, or the calm awful joy 
= some reason for it that I did not know— | of the maiden mother’s face? I knew that 
g. that I never shall know. They knew | the library was not mine, and might never 
ar what it was, those two; and if they had | be; but I made up my mind toask Eulalie 
e, wronged me to him—if here and there a | to give me the old illuminated missals that 
ly sentence in his loving letters puzzles | I loved. 
wd me still—he knew all the truth when for; Going listlessly enough one day, just 
” him the clear light of eternity beat upon | before my departure, into the dear old 
sh the shrouded things of time. room, I saw one of my favourites lying 
is When, two days after the reading of the | upon a side-table, and near it a bag, from 
sf will, Aunt Ida proposed that I should go| whose gaping mouth protruded silks in- 
er with her to London fora time, Eulaliemade | numerable; in a word, Miss Dove's 
od no demur. Dorcas-work. I sat down on the piled 
th A cessation of open hostilities had taken | velvet cushions in the window, and laying 
or place subsequent to the grand engagement | the book upon my knee, opened it and 
th in the library. Eulalie posed herself as | read the following inscription: “ Lettie 
ay a martyr to circumstances, Lettie as the | Dove; from dear Sir Charles Vansitart.” 
pt confidante of the said martyr. Aunt Ida | Then came a date, of some months back. 
he was mostly in her room, and I—what did | A little, just a little pang contracted my 
Ly I do with the days that seemed so empty? | heart. Papa had often called those quaint 
7; For one thing, I wandered about the house | old books “ Miss Nell’s property,” and 
id gathering, as it were, posies of memories, | laughed to see me stagger with one of 

to be laid by like sweet-scented herbs for | them across the slippery-polished floor; 
rt use and solace in the future. and now, the fanny creatures in the 
it Hazledene would pass into the hands of | trees, the calm-eyed saints, the sweet, sad 
se one who was almost astranger to me; new | Madonnas, were all Miss Dove’s. It was 
t; lives would begin to live their little day in | only a little thing, but it brought the tears 
at the old rooms that were so sacred to me; | to my eyes. 

perhaps a new dog would guard the house,| Before I could clear my sight from that 
” and live in Roland’s kennel. mist of piteous regret, Miss Lettie came 
ll It is so in life: the scenery remains much | gliding in, decorously robed in sable of the 
ly the same; it is the players that change. deepest dye. A dye that was of quite 
ne It is cheering to me even now to look | another shade rose in her plump cheeks as 
st back upon those last trying days at Hazle- | she glanced at the book on my knee. 
I dene, and call to mind the dear and tender; ‘So papa gave you this, Lettie?” I 
id words of comfort that came to me from | said sadly, with a sort of hope rising in 
re my Land of Benlah. The first letter of | my mind, that when I told her how I 
ns Miss Mary’s that I put into Aunt Ida’s | valued the book she would offer to give it 
10 hand swiftly melted that warm-hearted | back to me. 
id creature into tears. ‘‘Oh, my dear,” she} “Yes,” she said, fambling with her 
il. said, “what must the heart be like from | silks; “ever such a while ago, on my 
8, whence come such thoughts of love and | birthday.” 
ir ha “ Why, you told me your birthday was 
n, If there was one room in the old/|in August,” I said, opening my eyes wide, 
or home more endeared to me by precious | “and the date in this is December.” 
ht association it was the library. Among| [I laid my finger upon the writing in the 
=p } 
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book as I spoke, and a faint, very faint 
smear became visible. 

“Why, look! one would think it was 
hardly dry—and—yes, it has made a mark 
upon the page opposite.” 

I spoke in perfect good faith. I was 
never a good hand at double meanings. 

“Such insinuations——” began Miss 
Dove, her face now literally in a blaze. 

Bat she stopped short, for at that 
moment Aunt Idumea came sailing in, 
with Frizzle at her heels. 

Gathering up her Dorcas-work, Miss 
Dove prepared to leave the room; but 
lingered, casting uneasy glances round 
about, as if she had mislaid something. She 
always retreated in disorder before Mrs. 
Bertie Lumley ; and if you met her hurry- 
ing along a passage, you were pretty safe to 
see Aunt Ida appear in the distant vista of 
the same. On this present occasion, as on 
all others, the little old lady, whose grace- 
ful dignity of carriage exceeded that of 
the tallest of women, simply and wholly 
ignored Miss Dove’s presence, and looked 
up as the door closed upon her retreat as 
though rather wondering who had passed 
through it. In these days little Frizzle 
was about the only cheerful thing in 
Hazledene, and now he appeared to be 
possessed by the very spirit of frolic. He 
worried Aunt Ida’s dress, making believe 
she was hiding a lively young rat in its 
folds; he made rushes at me when I tried 
to remonstrate with him ; finally he dived 
under the couch by the writing-table, and 
came out again, with an absurdly pompous 
demeanour and a violently agitated tail, 
carrying a crumpled up ball of paper in 
his mouth. 

“What is that the rogue has: got?” 
said Aunt Ida, peering through her eye- 
glass. 

I took the paper from Frizzle, opened it, 
saw with untold thankfulness that my com- 
panion’s attention was claimed by some- 
thing outside, and stuffed the paper into 
my pocket. 

It was the fly-leaf of the old missal; 
and on it, in the dear bold handwriting 
that I loved, was papa’s own name above 
our family crest and motto. 

That day was a busy one, for Aunt 





Idumea and I were to leave for London 
to-morrow. Terence, too, and Frizzle were 


to go with us. ‘ And it’s a bad sort of 
a time I’ll be after having with the doaty 
beast, I’m thinking,” quoth the old man 
with a sigh; “he'll be for looking out 0’ 
window all the blessed way, and barking 
like mad at every cratur that he sees.” 

There was plenty to do; and, hardest 
work of all, to stifle the expression of 
the bitter sorrow in my heart. When 
night closed in, and I need fear no 
watchers, I stole to the churchyard, where 
the voice of the sea upon*the beach below 
seemed ever keening a dirge over the quiet 
dead. I made my way to the railed vault of 
the Vansitarts. I stretched out my hands 
towards the place where my dead lay. 

Could papa see me? I wondered, as 
I knelt there by that cruel rail. Could 
he see the passion of grief that shook 
me from head to foot as I murmured 
through pale lips: “‘ Good-bye, good-bye; 
your little girl is very, very lonely with- 
out you; the world seems so large and 
desolate; there is such a terrible silence 
come into my life since you leftme? Oh, 
papa, papa!” 

Someone—could it be Terence P—came 
stealing over the graves to where I lay 
huddled on the damp ground. Yes; it 
was that faithful servitor. 

“TI missed ye, Miss Ellen, and thought 
it would be just by here I'd find ye. Ah, 
now, what would the master say if he 
could see ye lying here, and the dew fallin’ 
like rain ?” 

So I rose to my feet, steadied myself by 
the vault-rail for a moment, and took my 
way home, followed by poor Terence, 
scarcely less grief-stricken than his 
mistress. 
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